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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate, If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the tron hands of the law; ¢f he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. Butif 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dnu For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


—_—_———— 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. Rowland Winn wrote to one of his constituents, 
in a letter dated Tuesday, that “‘every member of the 
Government wishes to avoid war,” and that ‘‘ he now 
entertains the opinion, almost for the first time, that 
peace may be maintained.” Mr. Winn ought to know 
the wishes of the Government better than wedo. We 
—— hope it is true that the members of the Cabinet 
are y so humane and peaceably disposed that they 
actually “wish to avoid war.” But the statement 
would have been more reassuring if Mr. Winn had ex- 
tended his confidence to the length of saying on what 
grounds they propose to maintain peace. hy Sages ry 
to fight,” we are now semi-officially info “if they 
do,” what do'they propose to fight for? We should be 


in a much better position to admire the gallant way in. 


which they are standing up to vindicate the threatened 
“‘ public law of Europe ’’—a phrase of the late Prince 
Consort’s, which they have now happily substituted for 
‘‘ British interests’’—if they would vouchsafe us through 
Mr. Winn, or otherwise, some glimmering of the new 
order which they propose to substitute for the present 
confusion. We are glad to have the assurance of their 
pacific intentions, and proud to see them in the attitude 
of champions of “public law,’’ but our pride and our con- 
fidence would be materially increased if they would help 
us to see what it is all coming to. 





The satisfaction caused here by the superficial clearness 
and straightforwardness of Lord Salisbury’s Circular 
on its first appearance has considerably decreased, if 
not disappeared, upon closer scrutiny. But in Vienna 
apparently it has produced unmitigated delight. “ All 
the papers,” the Times correspondent says, ‘‘ re-echo it, 
but loud and harmonious as the echo is, it is still but a 
faint reflex of the effect produced on the public mind.” 
It would seem from this, speaking with due hesitation, 
that the latest idea of the Government about “‘ British 
interests” is to identify them with Austrian interests. 
It is to be regretted that the two Governments did not 
make up their minds, and come to an understandin 
about their respective interests much sooner. It di 
not. require the genius of a Bismarck to foresee the 
present situation last year. 


Considerable interest has recently been aroused by 
the various estimates which have been made of the 
effective fighting strength of England. A writer in the 
Revue de puts our available force at a million and 
@ quarter of men. He arrives at this grand total, how- 


ever, by including not only the volunteers, but the 
Native forces—regular and irre f India, the armed 
police of that country, and the Irish constabulary, whilst 
it is somewhat boldly assumed that the whole of the 
sailors composing our merchant navy could be relied 
upon in case of war. The profound surprise with 
which this estimate is said to have been received in 
continental military circles can easily be imagined. 
The difficulty seems to us to lie in the absence of any 
means of comparing the military strength of England 
with that of any other Power in terms common to both. 
Modern wars are short, sharp, and decisive, and modern 
armaments are kept up in accordance with the necessities 
of the case. The strength, therefore, of a continental 
Power is apt to be estimated upon the number of 
soldiers she can bring into the field in a limited space 
of time. The insular position of England, the vast- 
ness of her colonies, the peculiar conditions of her 

ili service, and many other considerations, tend to 
raise the value of her latent strength, and the power of 
extending a contest over several campaigns affords 
time for the gradual but full development of this pos- 
session, The question is further complicated by the 
difference between offensive and defensive war, as it is 
obvious that in the latter case this country would be able 
to draw far more largely upon its able-bodied population. 
As a matter of fact, the Army Estimates for the present 
year provide for a grand total, including yeomanry and 
volunteers, of 517,930 effectives. Only an approximate 
idea of what may be called the mobile strength of our 
army can be formed from this estimate, whilst our 
potential strength in any such contest as that which 
may take place with Russia would depend upon the 
use which we are able to make of such sources of supply, 
amongst others,as our native troops in India and our 
colonial militia, 





When we come to consider the land forces against 
which we should have to contend in the event of a war 
with Russia, very much the same kind of difficulty 
presents itself, though in a less degree. The armed 
strength of Russia has been variously placed at from 
700,000 to 3,000,000, according as her power of enforcing 
military service upon only a part or the whole of her 
nominal population has been taken into account. Com- 
paring like things with like, it would appear that the 
army of Russia upon a war footing at the commence- 
ment of the late campaign consisted nominally of a 

d total of 766,000 men. No two estimates agree, 
owever, and the experience of the war seems to show 
that, a considerable number of the available troops 
existed only upon paper in the first instance. Since 
then the losses of war have created gaps in the ranks, 
which all the energy of the military authorities has been 
unable to fill, and in spite of the enormous reserves 
which it was said Russia possessed in a population of 
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80,000,000. Moreover, if we are to estimate the 
strength of Russia by the aggregate population, whose 
willing or unwilling allegiance she claims, we must 
apply the same test in reckoning up the available re- 
sources of England, and the result will not be unfayour- 
able to the latter. After all, it is very much a question 
of resources. It is not only the number of men, but 
the number of properly equipped and disciplined 
soldiers that a nation can bring into the field, that will 
decide the question of its superiority. Hngland pos- 
sesses unlimited resources, with this peculiar advantage, 
that, so long as she maintains the supremacy of the 
seas, she is in a position to apply those resources un- 
molested to the full development of her latent strength. 
In fact, she possesses not only money, but its equivalent, 
time. 


Our true relative position as a Military Power may be 
still a matter of uncertainty, but there can be little 
question of the superiority of our navy—unless, indeed, 
the employment of torpedoes is about to revolutionise 
naval warfare. Judged, however, by the standards 
acknowledged hitherto, we have good reason to con- 
gratnlate ourselves upon the strength of our fleet. 
Altogether it consists of some 600 vessels of one 
kind or another, but it would, of course, be impossible 
to enumerate them all. We may, however, call attention 
to the number and classes of those which constitute the 
most important element of our fighting strength. Of 
broadside ironclad vessels we possess thirty-six, with 
armonr varying from eight to four and a-half inches in 
thickness. The ships of the turret type number fifteen, 
and these are much more heavily armoured, as a rule ; 
whilst of the Inconstant class, iron cased with wood, 
there are five at present. These fifty-six ships carry 
no less than 800 guns, comprising 38.ton, 35-ton, 25-ton, 
10-inch, 9-inch, 8-inch, 7-inch, and 64-pounders. Other 
and yet more formidable vessels are nearly ready or in 
course of construction, whilst we have a whole fleet of 
gunboats, sloops, corvettes, and other vessels, with a 
total strength of 60,000 men to man them. It may be 
that torpedo boats are destined to introduce considerable 
modifications into naval warfare, and that by their action 
the most ponderous ironclad may be rendered of less 
practical use than a swift unarmoured vessel; but the 
question has not been fairly tried as yet, and until the 
navies of other Powers have been improved off the face 
of the seas in common with our own, it would be culpable 
folly to relax our efforts to maintain our superiority in 
the recognised sources of naval supremacy. 





It may be assumed that in the view of eventualities 
Russia has been making great efforts:to increase the 
efficiency of her navy,and that she will endeavour, during 
the ensuing spring and summer, at any cost to complete 
and commission as many as possible of the ships now 
in hand. Still a fleet cannot be created offhand, and 
her strength in this direction is very small as compared 
with the colossal armament of England. The official 
return of the strength and composition of the Russian 
navy is imposing enongh, but we believe that it is not 
justified by facts, and the actual effective force has been 
very briefly summed up by one writer, under the heads 
of the Black Sea Fleet and the Baltic Fleet. The 
former, according to this estimate, consisted, at the out- 
break of the war, of the two circular ironclads Novgorod 
and Admiral Popoff, which were only suitable for har- 
bour defences, and a number of steamers indifferently 
armed, and only fit to be employed as cruisers or pri- 
vateers. The Baltic fleet comprised twenty-six ironclads, 
of which seven were sea-going battle ships. This esti- 
mate does not undoubtedly err upon the side of exag- 
geration, but it is evident that no ree exists or 


18 possible between the relative strength of the Russian 
and English navies. 





The financial condition of Russia can hardly claim-to 
be considered prosperous. The nominal capital of her 
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national debt is no less than 150,870,0001.; to say nothi ea 







of railway loans guaranteed by the Imperial Ge 
ment, and of various forced issues of paper mone 
On the July of last year, it was estimated that her total 
debt, of all kinds, amounted—exclusive of her 
issues—to 281,000,000/., bearing an average interest of 
5 percent. As against this, her estimated revenne fop 
the same year was 81,540,000/., and her 
expenditure ee to wi taken for what 
th be worth. e accounts officially pn 
Sahel uibeer a deficit on the year 1876 of edehoon 
This was only on the “ ordinary expenditure,” and does 
not include loans, paper issues, war expenses, and other 
such matters, which, if they were properly reckoned in, 
would make the actual deficit about 8,000,0002. The 
official estimates for the present year show a deficit of 
3,781,0007., and the St. Petersburg Bourse Gazette is of 
opinion that the war has, up to now, cost about 
120,000,0007. All these figures, however, must be 
taken with a wide margin, a3 the finances of Russia 
are a secret upon which her “ official statements” let 
but little light. 





The assassination of Lord Leitrim—a crime for which 
no palliation is possible—brings the Irish diffi 
before us in its sternest and most uncompromising form. 
What are we to do with a tenant whose answer to an 
eviction for non-payment of rent is to shoot his land- 
lord? Weare told, of course, that the Irish tenant is 
possessed by certain “ national ideas” on the subject of 
land tenure, but an historical explanation of ‘this kind, 
however elaborate, leaves us very much where we were 
before. We cannot perpetuate coercion Acts; we can- 
not, on the other hand, allow the Ribbon ledges to sup- 


pose that they can intimidate us. At present the first 


thing to be done is to arrest Lord Leitrim’s assassins and 
hang them—if, that is to say, a jury can be found to 
convict them. This ought not, we venture to think, to be 
an impossible achievement. An agrarian muvder is 
seldom perpetrated without a warning which oaght to 
give a clue to the murderers, and a search among Lord 
Leitrim’s papers ought to throw some light on this 
terrible crime. Meantime we can only, like Mr. Cross, 
console ourselves with the reflection that of lute years 
there has, all in all, been “a gratifying diminution ” of 
agrarian outrages, and that as a body Irish tenants‘are 
fully as peaceable and law-abiding as English umionists. 
Lord Leitrim, it is clear, was an exceptionally umpopular 
landlord, and the single virtue his panegyrists claim for 
him—that of strict justice—is one which commands 
respect rather than affection. | . 





The greatest supporters of the principle of autonomy 
when applied to barbarian provinces are its greatest 
opponents when it exists in connexion with any home 
institution ; and the two Universities, the Inns of Court, 
and the Stock Exchange, have each in their turn been 
attacked, with a view to submitting the irresponsible 
powers of their governing bodies to the potent influence 
of public opinion. The theory upon which the Inns of 
Court are constituted can only be defended upon the 
ground that for centuries they have worked well, and 
have, as a rule, maintained the dignity of the honour- 
able profession of which they are the rulers. On 
abstract principles, nothing could be much more 
absurd than the mode of admission to the ranks of the 
Bar. It practically amounts to this—that im order to 
represent the interests ef others, as an advocate before 
the higher tribunals, it is necessary that the eandidate 
should be elected a member of one of four private 
clubs, to which, as in the case of other elubs, he 
pays an entrance fee and annnal subseription. 

voluntary society, of which he thus becomes a member, 
exercises a general supervision over his professional 
conduct, and thus becomes the guardian of the interests 
of the public. The result of the system has, ‘on ‘the 
whole, sati , and, anomalous as it is im 
theory, it would be difficult to su a good substitute 
for it. But the principle of voluntary governing 


' 
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of trades or professions must not be pushed too far, and | has so often been tried and found wanting that it is 


the uninitiated do not easily perceive why the Stock 
Exchange should be a self-elected body. The Bankers’ 
Clearing House is another institution apparently 
irresponsible to anybody but its own members, and it 
is not improbable that their resolution of last Saturday, 
In re The Hampshire and North Wilts Banking Com. 
pany, will call public attention to their position. The 


bank in question was prepared, in a spirit of commend- | h 


able enterprise, to take over the business of Willis, 
Percival, and Co., to pay its creditors a substantial 
dividend, and to open a London Bank at the old office 
in Lombard Street. This they conld not do, however, 
unless admitted to the privileges of the Clearing House, 
and the Clearing House refused such admission. The 
existence of such a power of restraining trade seems to 
us to be contrary to public policy. 





The statement of accounts of Christ’s Hospital for the 
year ended December, 1877, is abundantly satisfactory 
as s “receipts,” whatever may be thought of the 
“expenditure.” The former are set down at the princely 
total of 78,8857. Of this vast sum 15,7807. were 
expended on management of estates and “sundry special 
purposes,” ¢.g., law charges, 495/.; surveyor’s charges, 
7682. ; journeys by governors to view estates, 102I.; 
subscriptions in parishes in which the hospital has 
property, 681/., &e. This last item, unlike most 
of the others, which are tantalisingly “ lamped ” 
is given in some detail, in order doubtless to vindi- 
cate the piety of the governors of Christ’s Hospital. 
It is made up of 100/., the second moiety of a special 
contribution towards the restoration of Meppershall 
Church, Herts; 2501. towards the erection of a@ par- 
sonage house at Langley, Essex; 100/. towards im- 
proved parsonage house at Enford, Wilts; 501. towards 
the repair of Erith Church; and so on. But after 
all these very “special purposes” and sacred uses 
had beem fulfilled, there was still available for the 
hospital establishments a clear balance of 63,1041., 
enough to effect five times over the good that was 
done with it. The total expenditure for the year 
for general hospital purposes is set down at 
56,2511.; the average number of children maintained 
and educated in the London and Hertford establish- 
ments at 1,080, while the average expenditure per 
child (exelusive of a total of 4,0571. for University 
exhibitions, medals, prizes, &c.), is estimated at 
521. Is. 84d. To this somewhat modest-looking and 
carefully-attenuated “cost per head” of the children 
must be made an addition for house-rent so large 
that we had rather not risk an estimate in case 
the reader should suspect us of romancing. Suffice 
it to say that a few years ago the trustees were 
offered for the Newgate Street property alone (five acres) 
600,0002.! Had the offer been accepted, the trustees 
= readily have executed the only adequate scheme 
of hospital reform which has yet been put forward. 
After the passing of the Endowed Schools Act of 1869, 
@ committee of governors reported in favour of the re- 
moval of the schools from London to some healthy 
locality in the country, where it was proposed to esta- 
blish two schools, the one for 1,000 boys, the other 
for 1,000 gi It was, however, calculated that suffi- 
cient fu would still remain in the hands of the 
trustees to institute at least five great day schools in 
different parts of the metropolis for the education of 
the lower-middle class. The scheme was endorsed in a 
committee of thirteen by eleven to two; but was rejected 
in the Court of Governors by the vote of the Corpora- 
tion members, who scented danger in the reform of any 
abuse in which the City is interested. They may yet 
have another chance. The Post Office buildings must 
shortly be enlarged, and the Government could not do 
better than make the Governors of Christ’s Hospital an 
offer for their property. No imaginable loss of civic 
prestige could be incurred by selling to the Government 
a site as invaluable for business as it is unsuitable for 
educational purposes. But the Corporation of London 


Government has seen fit to adopt 


doubtful if it would embrace even so unique an oppor- 
tunity of doing good and ceasing to do ovil. 


THE SALISBURY MANIFESTO. 


The despatch by which Lord Salisbury has inaugurated 
is accession to the Foreign Office may not unfairly be 
regarded as the official defence of the policy which our 
with respect to the 
Congress. Now, we confess we do not ourselves attach 
any very extreme importance to the logical aspect of 
our position. The most cogent chain of argument, 
terminating in a reductio ad absurdwm, would not 
convince us that we ought to go to war with Russia, if 
war was inconsistent with our practical interests, while, 
on the other hand, if we deemed it for the interest of 
England to engage in a contest with Russia, we should 
care little about the diffienlty of reconciling our action 
at the present day with the attitude we assumed during 
the Conference of Constantinople. Still, as the advocates 
of war lay great stress on the logical force of the in- 
dictment which Lord Salisbury has issued against 
Russia, it may be well to consider how far the pleas by 
which Lord Salisbury endeavours to justify our refusal 
to enter the Congress, except upon our own terms, 
hold good as a matter of argument. Now, in as far as 
we can judge from the documents furnished, our 
Government has steadfastly adhered to the contention 
that we would take no part in any Congress which was 
bound in any way to accept the Treaty of San Stefano 
as the basis of its deliberations. e insisted that 
Russia should admit beforehand that the terms of this 
treaty only represented the conditions on which she was 
prepared to conclude a peace, but that the ultimate 
settlement of the Eastern Question rested absolutely and 
entirely, not with the belligerents but with a Congress, 
in which the neutral Powers were to have a dominant 
voice. This stipulation may have been reasonable, but 
most assuredly it was unusual, Within the last five- 
and-twenty years we have had half-a-dozen important 
European conflicts; and yet at the conclusion of no 
single one of them has any Power advanced the preten- 
sion that the results effected by the fortunes of war 
should be considered null and void till they had re- 
ceived the formal sanction and approval of the European 
States. The very idea that the ratification of a 
Congress is required in order to give validity to the 
arrangements brought about by conquest, is a novelty 
in itself. By-the Franco-Austrian war Italy acquired 
Lombardy and France obtained ion of Nice and 
Savoy, without these acquisitions of territory having 
ever ratified by the neutral Powers, or deemed 
invalid from the absence of any such ratification. In the 
same way the separation of Schleswig-Holstein from the 
dominion of Denmark, the annexation of Hanover and 
Nassau, the seizure by conquest of Alsace and Lorraine, 
have one and all been accepted by Europe as the neces- 
sary results of successful wars, though in each case the 
cession of territory involved the violation of treaty law. 

These facts are so indisputable that if the case of the 
British Government was to be argued before a court of 
law whose decisions were regulated by nt, we 
should be obliged to base our plea upon the Treaty of 
1871, by which the Black Sea was deneutralised. When 
this treaty was concluded, Russia undoubtedly gave 
her adhesion to the preamble, which laid down the 
principle “that no Power can liberate itself from the 
engagements of a treaty nor modify the stipulations 
thereof unless with the consent of the contracting 
Powers by means of an amicable arran ae 
the same time it is open to Russia to plead that the 
preamble in question was introduced solely in order to 
afford England an excuse for acquiescing in the virtual 
amendment of the Treaty of Paris without any overt 
loss of dignity, and that, after we had consented in 
1871 to the practical violation of the Treaty of Paris, 
it is too late in 1878 to assume that this treaty is still 
in full foree and vigour. The whole of our argument 1s 
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framed upon the theory that Russia is anxious to obtain 
the ratiffention of her conquests Europe, ar= is 
ressing England to take part in such a Congress. At 

t. Petersburg, however, the rejoinder would be, We 
never had any wish for a Congress at all. We were 
perfectly content to abide by the results of the war. It 
was only in deference to your wishes that we agreed to 
allow Europe an opportunity of expressing her opinion 
on the conditions of our treaty of peace, and now you 
ask us to acknowledge that this treaty is null and void, 
and that no account is to be taken of the victories we have 
won, orthe positions we havegained. This requisition may 
be met by the retort that, from the commencement of the 
war, Russia gave assurances that the Eastern Question 
should not be settled without the concurrence of Europe, 
and that it was only in virtueof these assurances that the 
Russians were allowed to wage the war without interfer- 
ence. But, though this plea might be difficult to meet in the 
mouth of France or Germany, or even Austria, its force 
may well be questioned if urged by England. Russia 
would be fairly entitled to answer that we had not ob- 
served a genuine neutrality; that indirectly, if not 
directly, we had encouraged Turkey to prolong the 
contest; that the despatch of our fleet to the Levant, 
and our forcible entrance into the Sea of Marmora, 
constituted violations of neutrality which put us out of 
court; and that we could not now call upon her to fulfil 
the understanding in consideration of which we elected ,to 
remain neutral. Whether, as a matter of argument, 
England or Russia would have the stronger case of the 
two if their respective contentions could be decided 
upon by an impartial tribunal, is not the point we have 
to consider. Our only object is to show that the case 
of England, as put forward by Lord Salisbury, is by no 
means so incontrovertible as Englishmen are apt to 
suppose. 

To our minds, however, the real objection to the 
Salisbury circular is that, while we protest against the 
mode in which Russia proposes to solve the Eastern 
Question, we offer no counter solution of our own. We 
object—and undoubtedly we object with much reason— 
to the supremacy of the Slav element in Bulgaria, to the 
absolute subjection of Turkey to the will of Russia, to 
the exorbitant indemnity, and to the great aggrandise- 
ment of Russian territory which are contemplated by 
the Treaty of San Stefano. But we preserve absolute 
silence as to the system of administration which we 
should desire to see established in European Turkey, in 
lieu of that suggested by Russia. If we wish to undo 
the work of the late war, we can only do so by restoring 
the authority of the Porte over the provinces which the 
fortune of war has liberated from Moslem rule. Such a 
policy, however indefensible morally, and however 
inadvisable practically, would be logically intelligible. 
But if we are to accept the results of the war as ac- 
complished facts, we have yet to recognise the truth that 
the rule of Turkey in Europe is a thing of the past. 
Russians, Turks, Bulgarians, and Greeks have alike a fair 
right to ask, if England is determined not to allow 
Russia to make over European territory, who does 
she propose shall rule in Russia’s stead? If we intend 
to upset the Treaty of San Stefano by force of arms, is 
it our purpose to establish an independent Slav 
nationality, or to extend the Hellenic kingdom to the 
Bosphorus, or to make Austria supreme to the south 
of the Balkans, or simply to restore the old rule of the 
Porte? To these questions no answer can be found 
in Lord Salisbury’s despatch. We only learn from it 
what we knew before—that England considers the ag- 
grandisement of Russia detrimental to her interests. But 
beyond this we note no evidence. Yet if England is to 
come forward as the champion of treaty rights and 
European interests, it is essential she should state how 
she proposes to deal with the questions which have 
given rise to the late war. It may be said that any 
explanation of this kind would have been ont of place 
in a formal diplomatic document. The despatch in 
question does not, however, come under the category of 
customary Foreign Office circulars. It is in fact, if not 
in name, an indictment against Russia; and is intended 


inconsistency. These charges may be true or false; 





to prove that the Government of the Czar hag 
ilty of bad faith, of inordinate greed, and of 


rEF 


their general recital ina State paper, made public within 

a few hours of its issue, can only serve to render any — 
understanding between Russia and England more qj 
cult of accomplishment. As a document intended to 


justify a declaration of war Lord Salisbury’s gj 


does not seem to us a very successful defence of English 
policy ; but, whatever else it is, it is not a message 
drawn up in the interest of peace. 


THE BUDGET. 


Although Sir Stafford Northcote did his best to hide 
up the ugly fact in a misleading distinction between 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditure, he was after all 
forced to admit on Thursday night to the House of 
Commons that there is a painful deficit in the public 
account. Of course, had the expenditure been ordinary, 
he thinks there would have been a small su of 
859,803/. But then, thanks to the war party, it not 
been ordinary, and calling it “extraordinary ”’ will not 
lighten the burden of it by a farthing, or in the least 


relieve the nation from its liability to pay it. It matters 
not, from this point of view, how the surplus which Sir 


Stafford Northcote “ might have had” has been con- 
verted into a deficit of 2,640,000/. in the account of last 


year—1877-78. There the deficit stands, and it has to 


be met. Nay, more, on looking ahead, we find that if we 


rely on ordinary sources of revenue we cannot hope to 


meet even the ordinary expenditure of the current year 


—’78-’79—laden as it is with the war loan of 2,750,0001., 


supplementary estimates mainly for military and nayal 


purposes of from 1,000,0007. to 1,500,000/., and the deficit 
of about a million and a-half due to our pernicious habit 
of increasing the expense of administration in the face of 


that falling revenue which is the necessary concomitant 
of “hard times.” It is all very well to divert the 
minds of the people from this swiftly augmenting 
expenditure by bringing the war charges and the pre- 
cautionary outlay into bold relief. What ought to be 
noted by the public, however, is that, apart altogether from 
the Vote of Credit and the cost of the war preparations, 
Sir Stafford Northcote would not have been able next 
year to make the two ends meet. He admitted himself 
that, “irrespective altogether of the extraordinary 
expenditure caused by recent events, the expenditure for 
the coming year will exceed the estimated income by 4 
sum that would require the addition of 1d. in the pound 
to the Income Tax.” If we were getting better govern- 
ment for the money, or if it were reised in larger propor- 
tion from the rich who can best afford to pay, the people 
might not complain. But there is no proof that we are 
getting more value for the additional outlay save in this 
respect—that thesanitary and educational schemes of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration, though they are costly, are 
pretty well worth what isspent onthem. But when men 
create new forms of expenditure to meet new wants, if they 
be statesmen, they will prune and pare away those that 
are grown old and obsolete. That is just what the 
present Ministry will not do. They are the slaves of 
what are called ‘‘the great spending department ”—s0 
much so, indeed, that, for three or four years back, Sir 
Stafford Northcote has been almost ashamed to lay the 
true state of the case before the House on Budget 
nights, but has kept his estimates far below what they 
would inevitably run to, and made up the difference at 
the end of the Session by furtively takin supplemev- 
tary reckonings, and hurrying them through Committee. 
Under the Liberal Administration, supplementary 
estimates only came to 527,0001. in four years. In the 
same period, under the present Ministry, they bave 
swollen to 1,253,000/. 

But how, as a matter of fact, do the national accounts 
stand this year? There are two sets to consider—(1) 
those for the year now ended, 1877-78; (2) those for 
the year now entered on, 1878-79. Taking the past 
year, we find the actual revenue got in was 79,763,2981., 
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or 617,298. above the estimate. Now this looks well 
enough on paper. But when we go into details, we 
find that the increase is mainly due to an abnormal 
swelling of the receipts from Customs and Excise during 
the last few weeks. People were then alarmed that a 
tax was to be put on spirits or tea. Hence they over- 
stocked their warehouses so as to evade the expected 
impost. Of course, till these stocks have been sold 
out, they will clear no more duty-paying goods, so 
that the excess of last year’s revenue above the 
estimate has been due to the manner in which, 
owing toa false ramour, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has discounted, in 1877-78, much of the Customs and 
Excise receipts properly belonging to 1878-79. Taking 
the actual expenditure, ,exclasive of the war vote, we 
find it came to 79,763,2981., so that but for “‘ the spirited 
foreign policy ” of the Ministry there would have been 
at the end of the past financial year a surplus of 
859,803. out of the actual revenue collected. This 
surplus has been turned into a deficit of 2,640,197/. 
How much of the Vote of Credit, which was 6,000,000/., 
bas been spent? Apart from what has been incurred 
in the form of expenditure to which army and navy are 
already irrevocably committed, there has been already 
actually spent of the Vote of Credit a sum of 3,500,0002. 
This of course swallows up the bulk of the surplus “ that 
might have been,” as much of it as 750,0001. To clear 
off the remainder Sir Stafford Northcote has borrowed 
2,750,000/. in Exchequer Bonds, which fall due in March, 
1879. “Thus,” as Sir Stafford Northcote says, “ we 
commence the year 1878-79 with a debt of a temporary 
character of the amount of 2,750,000/.” To this, it ap- 
pears, must farther be added some additional expendi- 
ture on the services for which the Vote of Credit was 
given, and which Sir Stafford Northcote sets down in 
the form of an expected supplementary estimate of 
from 1,000,000/. to 1,500,000/. Moreover, we enter 
on the year before us with a fast falling revenue ; 
in fact, taking the ordinary sources of tribute, they 
would only yield 1,560,000/. short of the expenditure 
—that is, “ ordinary expenditure ’—estimated for 
1878-79. That expenditure we may say is estimated at 
81,020,0001., as against the 78,903,000/. for the past 
year. The ordinary revenue to meet this charge in 
1878-79 is 79,460,000/. as against 79,763,2991. for the 
past year. We have, therefore, with a falling revenue, 
to pay—(1) an increase in expenditure; (2) the out- 
standing debt on the Credit Vote, which falls due in 
March next year; and (3) inevitable supplementary 
charges for the army and navy roughly estimated at 
from 1,000,000/. to 1,500,0007. What is the sum we 
have thus to meet? We may take it as follows :— 
Deficiency in next year’s revenue . ‘ . £1,560,000 
Exchequer Bonds (Vote of Credit) due in March 
1879 ° : . . . . . 2,750,000 
Supplementary estimates for army and navy, 


and reserves . 1,000,000 





£5,310,000 
How is this sum to be met ? 

That depends on how much of it we intend to clear 
off. Is it to be all laid as a charge on the year we are 
entering, or is only a part of it to be so laid? If the 
latter be the case—that which is not paid off must be 
carried forward to 1879-80 in the shape of a deficit. 
Sir Stafford Northcote proposes to meet (1) the whole 
of the estimated falling-off in the revenue; (2) the sup- 
plementary charges for the services ; but he proposes to 
pay off not the whole of (3) the debt of 2,750,000/. in 
Exchequer Bonds recently raised for the War Credit, 
but only 1,200,000/. of it. In other words, what he pro- 
poses to meet in the current year is a sum of 3,760,0001. 
Had the whole of the War Credit been paid off, the sum 
to be met would have been 5,310,0001., so that even 
clearing ourselves from the 3,760,000I., which we must 
do by paying more taxes, we have not by any means 
extinguished all our liabilities, but still carry on to 
1879-80 a deficit of 1,550,0001. By what “ways and 
means’? does the Chancellor propose to raise the 
3,760,0001., which the ordinary sources of revenue will 
not pay off? He adds 2d. per pound to the Income 





Tax, and im a duty of one farthing an ounce 
on tobaeco. The additional Income Tax will yield him 
3,000,0007. The additional tobacco duty will give him 
the 760,000/. In this way, by raising from new taxation 
3,760,000/., and by leaving an ontstanding defico 
of 1,550,000/., does the Ohasbellor get of th 

5,310,000/. added to the burdens of the e partly 
by costly administration and partly by a “ spirited 

foreign policy.”” We do not see that seat popular com- 

plaint can be made against the Budget. The classes 

that have forced the Government into extravagant outlay, 

that is to say, the very rich who could afford the loss of 
war, and the music-hall cad who had nothing to lose by 
it, are both made to pay for their folly. Of the new 
taxation, about 80 per cent. will fall on the rich, and the 
balance on the poor. Any little remissions on House 
Duty will only be balanced by a small increase on. 
the Dog Tax, and the main facts of the Budget 
are as we have now stated them. If Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote could only find out how to graduate 
the Income Tax so as to net a fair tribute from the 
capitalists and stock-jobbers, the latter of whom have 

been mainly responsible for the recent war expend ‘tare, 

and have also made colossal fortunes out of recent war 

panics, he would have been able perhaps even to let the 

poor man’s pipe free from extra charge. Last year 

for every pound of revenue raised, Customs and Excise 

(the special imposts of the poor) contributed 14s. 43d.; 

so if more money had to be screwed out of the 

country there is no unfairness in getting 80 per cent. of 
it from a tax paid only by the rich. As for increasing 
the duty on spirits, that was an absurd proposal. If 
any such further duty were imposed, the consumption 
would fall off so much that the revenue would pro- 
bably lose rather than gain by the change. 


RUSSIAN ALABAMAS. 


While the issue of peace or war is still trembling in: 
the balance, it is worth while to call attention to certain 
contingencies with which we may be called to deal, in 
the event of our being engaged in hostilities with Russia. 
By the partisans of war at any price, any allusion to the 
indirect dangers to which we may be ex by an 
appeal to arms will probably be dismissed at once as 
savouring of “craven counsels.” But common sense 
shows that, if we are to fight after all, we shall fight 
none the less well for having calculated beforehand the 
risks we are about to encounter. It is only on the 
8 that men make presents of tens of thousands 
without looking at their banker’s book; and all we ask 
is that, before England goes to war, she should take 
account, not only of her immediate but of her prospective 
liabilities. What we wish to point ont is that, in 
making up our minds whether it is our interest to wage 
war upon Russia, we have got to consider other 
things beyond our own strength and that of our 
antagonist. There seems to be a general impression 
that, if we come to blows, we have very little 
personally to fear. We are told that England will 
have no need to invade Russian territory, or to fight 
battles with Russian armies. All England will have to- 
do is, we are assured, to blockade the ports of the Black 
Sea and the Baltic, and then to leave Russia to perish» 
by a process of exhaustion, caused by the lack of money, 
the difficulty of communication between the seat of war - 
and her depédts, and the prevalence of epidemic’: 
maladies amidst her soldiery. Even admitting that.’ 
this process should not prove as rapid or as complete as 
its advisers anticipate, it is still urged that a. has 
nothing to fear. Except on the utterly chimerical 
hypothesis of an invasion of India through Central 
Asia, Russia cannot touch us by land, while by sea our 
maritime supremacy is beyond the possibility of ques- 
tion. Thus, according to the theory which seems to 
find favour with our governing classes, a war with 
Russia is one in which we may gain and cannot lose. 
The whole theory rests on the assumption that, in such 
a war, Russia would be unable to obtain allies—an 
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assumption which, to say the least, is based on no 
positive evidence. Still, allowing for the sake of argu- 
ment that the war, if it takes place, will be strictly 
confined to Russia and England, we see grave cause to 
doubt how far we are likely to escape scot free. 

To take the — favourable eee = may 
su that ev in s just as we could wish; 
thet, with little aan Sai we occupy Gallipoli and 


Constantinople; that our fleet rides in safety in the. 


Buxine and the Baltic; that the Russian ports of egress 
are all rigidly closed ; and that their armies are reduced 
to the utmost straits by the difficulty of communicating 
with their basis of operations. The more successful 
our tactics may prove, the more eagerly Russia must 
seek for some means of forcing us to loose our hold. 
Now, to invade England is entirely beyond her power. 
Nor, unless we are mistaken, is the naval force at her 
disposal sufficient to allow her to inflict any vital injury 
on us through our colonies. Ifa Russian ironclad were 
to escape the vigilance of our cruisers, and to bombard 
Sydney, or exact a war indemnity from Melbourne, such 
a proceeding might be very aggravating to our national 
pride, but it would have no possible effect on our home 
policy. There is—in so far as an inland power such 
as Russia is concerned—only one vulnerable point in 
our panoply, and that is our mercantile marine. If 
Russia is really brought to bay, it is impossible she should 
not contemplate a resort to the tactics by which the 
Confederacy inflicted incalculable damage on the Federal 
States. Experience has shown what half-a-dozen roving 
ironclads like the Alabama might effect ; and it is only 
fair to remember that the commerce of the United 
States was insignificant in size and limited in area com- 
pared with that of Great Britain. It is not too much 
to say that, if Russia could equip and launch a series 
of Alabamas, and if these rovers should be able to 
carry on their warfare with impunity, no merchant ship 
would be able to ply safely on the high seas under 
the Union Jack, except with the convoy of British 
men-of-war. In other words, the trade on which 
our national prosperity depends would be suspended 
if not destroyed. The question, therefore, we are 
bound, in common prudence, to weigh beforehand 
is whether Russia could repeat the policy of the Con- 
federate States. We may take it for granted that all 
the accessible ports of the Russian Empire could be 
blockaded by our vessels. Still, however strict the 
blockade might be, it would be impossible to hinder 
fast-sailing ironclads, built in foreign ports, from steal- 
ing into some one of the many remote harbours of the 
White Sea or the Pacific, and there receiving their 
commissions, if not their crews, from the Russian 
Government. If in other words, either from sympathy 
with our enemy or from love of gain, any shipbuilding 
nation were to give the same assistance to Russia as we 
rendered to the Confederates during the American Civil 
War, Russia, thongh our fleet blockaded her coasts, 
might soon be in a position to ruin our trade, and thereby 
pavalyse our chief source of wealth. 

_ Considering the immense interest Russia would have 
in procuring Alabamas to prey on British commerce, and 
the great prospect of profit she conld hold out, it is 
almost incredible that individual traders should not be 
found ready to run the risk of providing Alabamas to 
sail under the Russian flag. Our only legal protection 
against such vessels being built, armed, equipped, and 
manned for Russian use in neutral ports lies in the 
famous three rules, which formed the basis of the Geneva 
Council. By those rules it was laid down that a neutral 
Power was bound to use due diligence in order to hinder 
the fitting out within its waters of such vessels as the 
Alabama. In accordance with the Geneva award, we 
should have a primd facie case for demanding compensa- 
tion of any neutral State which failed to use due 
diligence. On the other hand, it should be borne in 
mind that we ourselves only accepted these rules under 
protest ; that they have never yet been formally submitted 
for approval to the Powers not concerned in the Geneva 
arbitration ; and that they are only binding, except by 
way of precedent, on England and America. Nor can 


we entertain any very great confidence as to their efficacy 
in tying the hands of transatlantic speculators, 
The authority of the oe on : is v | 
except when it is suppo y popular feeli : 
han should be a war between eats make E = i 
ublic opinion in many of the chief American 
tates would—to take the most favourable view—be. 
very much divided between the belligerents. The local 
authorities of the chief American seaports are under the 
control of the Irish vote; and, even with perfect good. 
faith on the part of the Government of Washington, the 
Three Rules might easily be set at defiance from 
land down to New Orleans. Our only prospect of legal 
redress would then lie in the remote possibility that, 
after the war was over, the United States might 
the decision of Geneva, and reimburse us for gome 
portion of our losses. A more practical protection 
would, we believe, be found in the fact that E 
has a far larger and more efficient fleet than that of the 
United States, and would assuredly insist on all neutral 
Powers closing their harbours to Russian Alabamag with 
a peremptoriness which the Federal Government were 
not in a position to adopt when the very existence of 
the Union was at stake. Still, to say this, is only to 
say we should go to war with other Powers sooner 
allow our trade to be destroyed, as that of the United 
States was destroyed from 1860 to 1864. Thus Russia 
would in all likelihood be enabled to entangle us in 
disputes with the maritime States which woul render 
them our active enemies. Altogether, the outlook for 
England in the event of war is by no means so 
promising as it would appear from the current assertion 
that all we have to do is to make a display of our naval 
supremacy, and thus to compel Russia—to paraphrase 
Prince Bismarck’s saying about Paris—to “ cook in her 
own juice.” 


M. KALSKOVKI’S WARNING, 


“The soldiers who crossed the Danube ean cross the 
Indus,’ say the more enthusiastic among the Russian 
war party. For general recklessness, the proposition 
can only be matched by the occasional assurance of 
English alarmists, that an Indian invasion would be 
about as easy for a Russian general as it would have 
been for a Ghenghiz Khan, a Timour the Tartar, or @ 
Sultan Baber. Do the Russian Anglophobists —_— 
believe that in Beloochistan they have found a 
armed Servia, and in Afghanistan a far more potent 
ally, capable of supplying General Skobelev, not only 
with many thousands of well-disciplined troops, but also 
with railways, ambulance trains, and a commissariat— 
in short, of saving that very eminent general all thetrouble 
of searching a thousand or more miles in his rear for & 
base of operations? And is India an inhumanly-governed 
Bulgaria, with the Afreedee hills between her and her 
deliverers; every Divisional Commissioner an extor- 
tionate Pasha; every loafing chowkeedar a Bashi-Bazouk; 
and every harmless chaplain, driving in his buggy te 
quaff a hot-weather “ peg’’ with a friend, really a 
on revolutionary thoughts intent? It is almost insult- 
ing one’s pen-point to burst this miserable bubble of an 
analogy. The geographical assumption might be dis- 
missed no less summarily than the social and political, 
but for the gratifying circumstance that M. Kalskovkt, 
a Russian gentleman with a personal knowledge of India, 
has just denounced the invasion as being one of the 
most insane projects ever conceived outside Bedlam. 
Not that he deems it impossible; the word does nob 
exist in his vocabulary; but that the invasion could only 
be accomplished at the price of suicide. Even his esti- 
mate of the probability of fraternisation between the 
natives and the invaders is rather the reverse 
sanguine; the enmity which the diverse nationalities 
bear towards the paramount power is as love to their 
hatred of each other. Rupees furtively distributed, 
might, he is inclined to think, reappear in a harvest 
of sedition; but M. Kalskovki, though recommend- 
ing this civilised mode of warfare against a now 
friendly Power, prophesies its failure—and on the 
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old and disheartening ground, “no base of operations.”’ 
Some Englishmen will, of course, detect in this gentle- 
man’s language another instance of Muscovite craft, 
designed, first to lull the Indian Government into a 
sense of geographical invulnerability, and secondly to 
sow suspicion and dissension between them and their 
subjects. Or M. Kalskovki may, to some extent, be an 
honest man, and every foreign “griff” a Russian 
Beelzebub in disguise, with a bag of lies in one hand, 
and a bag of rupees in the other. To the corresponding 
class in his own country M. Kalskovki will simply be a 
person devoid of patriotism. And these are the parties 
who—the one through brag, and the other through fright 
—would set Russia and England by the ears in a week if 
they had their way. 

It is to be remarked, however, that, in his ennmera- 
tion of difficulties, M. Kalskovki has confined himself to 
the mountains and the deserts, and to the numbers and 
the quality of the Indian army. He does not remind us 
that an invasion would be the signal for a Central. 
Asiatic insurrection—extending from Kokand to Khiva 
and the Persian frontier—for the ention of which 
the Gourko of the occasion would find it necessary to 
detach a force of about 30,000 men ; or that the Indi 
frontier tribes, instead of being launched upon the Indian 
plains, would much more probably be let loose in the 
opposite direction. All they would want—as Lord 
Lawrence has reminded us—is a little backsheesh. They 
owe allegiance to no earthly monarch, except to the 
Akhoond of Swat, who is halfa Pope, and dead to the 
bargain ; and their valuable services would be at the 
disposal of the first open-handed comer. Furthermore, 
an anti-Rassian war would amount, in the eyes of all 
Oriental Mahomedans—Indian, as well as Central 
Asiatic—to a pro-Turkish war; and yet the alarmists 


ask us to believe that the Mustulman would join | 


against us with the hated oppressor of his faith! 
Enough, however, is as good as a feast; and M. 
Kalskovki having satisfied himself as to the i: 1prac- 
ticability of the lines of march, perhaps deemed it 
useless to cast about for more obstacles. And the 
spects of the route are certainly appalling. Even if the 
requisite hundred thousand men could be spared from the 
seat of war in Europe and Asia Minor, they would have 
to advance on the frontier by three roads—one, vid 
Persia and Candahar to the Bolan; a second, vid 
Samarcand, or Bokhara, to Balk on the Oxus, and the 
Khyber; the third, from some ian station on 
the Chinese frontier, across the most savage mountain 
passes in the world. It would take a long time—two 
or three years at least—before all the horses, camels, 
artillery trains, provisions, and other impedimenta could 
be collected for marching such an army across Central 
Asia; and if it were to start unprepared, it would only 
be to cover the desert with its bones for the jackals to 
worry over for the next generation or two. The army 
would necessarily have to be split into three divisions, 
which, as M. Kalskovki says, might be beaten in detail 
by the Anglo-Indian forces, with the whole railway 
system of India in their rear, and every requirement 
within their reach. Well may he call such an enter- 
prise hopeless. He requires 100,000 men for the mere 
work of invasion; and it would certainly require about 
as many more to keep open the communications along 
the three lines—each of them many hundreds of miles 
in length—and to suppress hostile movements among 
the vengeful Bokharians, Turcomans, and Tartars, and 
the Persians, who dread Russian interference, as do the 
European Turks. 

But, for all this, there is much in M. Kalskovki’s 
suggestion as to spies and money-bags. The districts 
in and around Jhansi, Scindiah and Holkar’s territories, 
and, in fact, the whole of Central India, contain a 
liberal sprinkling of men who have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by a rebellion ; to whom insurrection 
would be like an awakening from death to life; whilst 
numbers of them are scoundrels who were implicated 
in the Mutiny, and would have been hanged or shot had 
they been caught. But, considering this special danger— 
considering, also, the proved necessity for interference 


single petition against it, and, if 


temperance 


| lo 


| panes a little shady “sharp 





with seditious journalism —why, let us ask, has tho 
Indian Government been so slow to stop the clandestine 
purchase of firearms? May we suggest that some 
member should put the question to the Under-Secretary ? 
A few weeks ago, an eminent member of the Vi 8 
Conncil—Sir EH. Bayley—said that the extent to which 
this practice had been carried was “incompatible with 
the maintenance of peace and good government.” A 
house-to-honse visitation of the Rohi wire and 
other districts of the North-West and the Panjab, 
would result in the unearthing of a quantity of weapons 
almost sufficient for the equipment of an army. 





PARLIAMFNTARY PETITIONS. 

Some time ago there was, if we remember rightly, an 
eccentric clergyman who used to petition Parliament 
every year, to abolish disease and death. He did not, 
so far ns we are aware, suggest any practical means for 
effecting his purpose, ak. apparently, he had zo 
preaeee interest in any of those pills, potions, or all- 


ealing elixirs,on whose behalf benevolent but credulous 
is are every now and then printing “ testimonials.’”” 
ow he wanted Parliament to abolish death, disease, 


and sin, and misery, was never clearly made out, Of 
those who speculated on the subject, some held that his 
petition was a covert attack on the Vaccination Act; 
others, again, maintained that it was a sly advocacy 
of total abstinence or vegetarianism. Bat whatever 
the petition was, it was evidently a thoroughly honest 
one. The only practical effect it ever had was to make 
many people doubt whether it would do harm to 
abolish the practice of sending petitions to Parliament 
altogether. same question has come up again this 
week, owing to the stir that has been about 
closing public-houses in Ireland on Sundays. As we all 
know, it seemed last year that there was an over- 
whelming majority of the Irish le in favour of that 
measure. The publicans were c to get up a 

we mistake not, one of 
their attempts to do so was a miserable failure. But 
this year they presented one which fell short of the 
tition only by a few thousand signatures. 
rgued that, in face of such a division 


_Juastly enough, they a 

of opinion in Ireland, the Bill ought not to To 
most Englishmen it was a tery how could 
be united last year, and divided this Session about 


an 
Bill—even one to abolish Sunday tippling. How had 
such a strange and sudden revolution in public opinion 
been wrought ? 

Of course suspicion was directed against the genuine-. 
ness of the publicans’ petition. It was examined, and 
vast numbers of its names were found to be forgeries. 


Indeed, the people who got it up had done their work 
clumsily, for in some cases they had appended nearly 


double as many signatures as there were adults in the 
towns where the document was signed. The Irish are 
a nation that never do things by halves. Opposition 
with ~ becomes obstraction, and discontent dis- 
ty. So, too, in regard to petition-mongeri 

t in England or Scotland would not go coat 
ractice,” in Ireland 
mes developed into a col fraud. The petition 


against the Sunday Closing Bill has from this circum. 


stance done good, because it has directed attention to- 
the amount of reliance that oan be placed in Parlia- 
mentary petitions as expressions of poe opinion. Is 
not, as a matter of fact, the “right of petitioning ” Par-. 
liament an anachronism? Is Pagrli likely to pay 
the least attention to any views that ean find no 

mode of expression than by petition? If another mode 
of expression can be found, why uphold so jealously the 
right of petitioning at all ? As ar as we can see, the 
only practical result of petitioning is to enable a few 
not very distinguished Members of Parliament to sit on 
a Committee appointed for the purpose of examining all 
such documents. These gentlemen select from them for 
publication a few of the more amusing extracts. ‘They 
Circulate these amongst people who steadily decline 
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to even look at them, and, by doing all this, Sir 
Charles Forster and his honourable co es are 
enabled to cherish the fond delusion that they are 
consuming their energies in the service of the State, 
and that, one way and another, they “deserve well 
of their country.” No doubt there was a time 
when petitioning Parliament was not a meaningless 
form. In those days there were no newspapers, and 
the right of petitioning was in fact what it now is in 
fancy—an invaluable constitutional privilege. Before 
the time of Henry IV., petitions were seldom sent to 
the House of Commons. They were, for the most part, 
transmitted to the Upper House for the redress of 
private wrongs, and there they were put into the hands 
of the “triers of petitions” —committees of J udges, 
prelates, and peers—by the “ receivers of petitions,” 
who were clerks or Masters in Chancery. metimes 
the “ triers’ would leave the grievance to be redressed 
by ordinary process of law; at others, they would send 
on the petition to the Chancellor or Parliament, so that 
action might be taken. After the time of Henry IV., 
the practice of fe the House of Commons with 
reference to public questions crept in, and it differed 
somewhat from the custom upheld by the Lords. In 
the Upper House the practice is, even now, to allow a 
debate to take place on the strength of a petition, as 
was illustrated the other day by Lord Truro, who, in this 
way, initiated a discussion on opening museums on 
Sundays. Unless a petition had become subject of 
debate, their lordships kept no record of it. In the 
Commons, on the other hand, petitions are simply 
referred to a committee of ‘‘ triers,” who print such por- 
tions of them as may happen to strike their fancy. Were 
it the practice to make a petition a kind of peg on which 
to hang a debate, there would be some shadowy excuse 
for defending the right to petition the House of Com- 
mons ; for of course it is always wise to multiply rather 
than contract the means of ventilating grievances. But 
if petitions are not to be made subject-matter for debate 
save when they are fraudulent; if, as we believe, they 
exert no real pressure on the House ; they are as good as 
useless, and the right of sending them is one which we 
may resign without reluctance. 

The one use to which we ever knew petitions put was 
to stir up the House of Commons on the subject of India. 
Fraudulent Princes who want to get a bigger share of 
the plunder wrung from the natives, or despairing com- 
munities in the great mercantile centres of India, make 
fair play with the right of petitioning the Legislature. 
They, however, are unrepresented in Parliament, and 
have no other mode of conveying to the House of Com- 
mons their opinions or their desires. But in England, 
where the land is swarming with newspapers, and where 
the feeblest oratorical attraction will suffice to “ draw” a 
public meeting, even over a mere sectarian grievance, the 
value of the right of petitioning is more imaginary than 
real, Parliament is not amenable to pressure from 
signatures in these days when the votes, and the voices 
or drinks that influence votes, alone sway the destinies of 
the Commonwealth. There isa rooted belief that a petition, 
like a “ testimonial,” can, with the greatest ease, be got 
np about anything, and on any side of a question. 
There are people who have a mania for signing pe- 
titions; and then, again, the practice of paying the 
hawkers of these documents by head-money is a direct 
incentive to the evolution of “bogus” signatures. 
When huge petitions are presented against obviously 
popular measures, everybody knows how the thing is 
managed ; and if any attempt be made to trace and 
punish the a who signed the petition thoughtlessly, 
we should find ourselves indicting scores of ignorant 
servant-maids and hundreds of mischievous schoolboys 
‘who wrote their names on the paper “ only for a lark.”’ 
If hoe proof vo sae of the utter uselessness of 
petitions as a test of public opinion, it may be found i 
the fact that, whilst the Wish publitens ats able to get 
up strong petitions, they seem to fail in organising 
genuine public meetings for the purpose of supporting 
their view of the Sunday Closing question. Now there 
can be no manner of doubt that, as tests of public 





feeling, public meetings were and, when the musi 

cad permits us to hold them again, always will be more 
trustworthy than petitions. The reason is very simple 
A man who is willing to expend an hour or two of tim, 
in attending a meeting is much more obviously jp 
earnest than one who merely scrawls his name at the 
bottom of a dirty bit of paper hawked about from door 
to door. Thus it is that the House of Commons 

no attention to petitions, and thus it is that it puts itself 
into a ridiculous position by pretending to regard with © 
horror, and to punish as a “ breach of privilege,” any 
tampering with documents which it treats with uniform 
and unvarying contempt. 





THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION, 


The Report of the Scottish Universities Commission 
has caused much — by the unanimous liberality 
of its suggestions. e chief reason for the appoint. 
ment of the Commission was the growing dissatisfaction 
with the existing course of studies, and the in in 
prevalence of a feeling that more adequate provision 
should be made for what is called the modern side in 
education; but though the modern side was provided with 
excellent advocates on the Commission, in the persons 
of Professor Huxley and Dr. Lyon Playfair, it was 
expected that they would be overborne by the prepon- 
derance of Conservative elements, and would succeed at 
the utmost in obtaining nominal concessions which 
should ‘ recognise ” the modern side without providing 
any facilities or stimulants for its development. These 
gloomy poe have not been verified. The 
report of the Commission is unanimous, and it recom- 
mends exactly what its most liberal members advised 
it to recommend. How much of this accommodati 
spirit was due to Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, who, tho 
a, Conservative in politics, was one of the most liberal- 
minded men in Scotland in matters of education, it is of 
course impossible to say ; but there the fact stands, The 
representatives of the old school of educationists have 
met the representatives of the new school with every 
desire to oblige them, and have joined with them 
cordially in framing a scheme which, if it is carried into 
effect, will give the new subjects an equal chance with 
the old in the Scotch University curriculum. 

The agitation in favour of widening the Scotch curri- 
culum has been going on for some years. <A favourite 
way of meeting the demands of the innovators has been 
to propose that new degrees should be instituted for the 
new subjects, while the time-honoured degree of M.A,, 
in which Dr. Pangloss took so much pride, should be 
reserved for the old course of classics, mathematics, and 
philosophy. In favour of this itis urged that, if the candi- 
date is allowed a choice of subjects, nobody will be able 
to tell what the degree means; M.A. may stand for 
proficiency in law and modern history, or in philosophy, 
or in natural science, and the title will lose the distin7- 
tion that it had when everybody could tell what acquire- 
ments it implied on the part of the graduate. But the 
Commissioners have wisely refused to listen to these 
metaphysical ingenuities, which we observe have been 
revived north of the Tweed since the report was issued. 
They went apparently on the broad fact that a 
University degree means nothing more definite than 
that the graduate has had a University training, 
irrespective of the subjects in which the training has 
been given. Both in Oxford and in Cambridge there 
are different courses of study through which the same 
academic distinction may be reached; men may 
graduate in different schools, but there is no distin- 
guishing mark affixed in consequence to their University 
title—they are all alike Bachelors of Arts. There 1s 
no reason why there should not be the same freedom of 
choice in the Scotch Universities. What the Com- 
missioners propose is that there should be a “ First 
Examination ” at the beginning of the degree curriculam, 
analogous to Responsions at the English Universities, to 
test the candidate’s proficiency in the rudiments of Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, and English, and that, after this, 
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the aspirant to a degree may pursue his studies in any 
one of five lines—Literature and Philology, Philosophy, 
Law and History, Mathematical Science, or Natural 
Science. ooee much Pee to the plan of insti- 
tuting a special science degree, or a special histo 

deere. which would not have the prestige of the old 
University distinction, but would have a flavour of the 
honorary initials bought with a price from obscure 
foreign vendors of degrees. A new degree would be an 
evasion of the claims of the new subjects; it would 
not concede what their advocates demand—that they 
shall be recognised as equally honourable and efficient 
subjects of intellectual training with the old subjects. 

Bat this is not the only reason why the Commissioners 
ought to be commended for opening up the degree of 
M.A., instead of instituting special degrees of inferior 
prestige. That may be called a sentimental reason, but 
there is a practical reason as well. Scotland is a poor 
country, and Scotch students have difficulties about 
paying their college fees which are seldom felt by the 
English undergraduate. A very large proportion of 
them could never enter the University at all without the 
so-called “‘ bursaries” to meet this considerable item in 
their expenses. Now the bursaries are attached to the 
M.A. curriculum. The holder of a bursary must attend 
and pass examinations in all the classes necessary for the 
attainment of the M.A. degree, otherwise he forfeits his 
emolument. The institution of new degrees would be 
a very slight concession indeed to modern studies, unless 
the bursaries were made available for the new curri- 
culums, and this could probably not be done without 
interfering with their deeds of foundation—a proceeding, 
we imagine, from which a Conservative Government 
would be disposed to shrink. The Commissioners have 
proposed to institute several new Professorships in 
the different Universities, which should considerably 
strengthen the teaching body, but this apparent boon 
would also be an illusion if the attendance of the 
students were restricted to lectures within the old 
curriculum by the powerful magnet of the bursaries. 
With the M.A. curriculum widened, the bursar may 
attend classes in any of the new subjects without 
forfeiting any of his privileges. It may be said that to 
give the old name to a substantially new thing and to 
make pecuniary privileges go with the name is a shame- 
less evasion of the wishes of the pious founder, and that 
it would be more becoming to divert his benefactions 
from their intended use by a straightforward operation. 
But this, again, is a metaphysical and not a practical 
objection. Practically, University authorities have 
always exercised the power of interfering with the M.A. 
curriculum. They have a right in cae. as well 
as in reason to direct the studies of their alumni. 
The M.A. curriculums now proposed are not more 
different from that now in force than that now in force 
is from that which was in force twenty years ago. 

The modification of the M.A. curriculum is, from the 
circumstances of the case, the only practicable field for 
reform in the Scotch Universities, and we are glad to 
see that the Commissioners have gone in the right 
direction. Their extension of the Professoriate, a very 
desirable thing in itself, would have been practically 
useless, or next to useless, without some such arrange- 
ment as they have made for rendering the slender 
bursary endowments available for new courses of study. 
The other recommendations of the Commission are of 
trifling importance, compared with this courageous plan 
or giving a new impulse to the Northern Universities, 
and are of too minute a character to have more than a 
local interest. There is, indeed, one point upon which 
& good deal might eventually turn, and to which the 
Commissioners have directed some attention—the 
amount of liberty to be given to each University to 
make changes in its own organisation. This liberty, we 
believe, might be profitably extended. There are many 
things that might safely be left to the discretion of each 
University, on which no one University can at present 
take action without consulting the others. Perhaps the 
Provision that the Commission proposes to make for 
Periodical consultation by means of a general Court for 


the four Universities, will do something to obviate 
the annoyances which have hitherto been felt when one 
wished to move and could not get the others even to 
take counsel with it about its schemes. But we 
must say we think no harm would have been done by 
allowing greater individual freedom. It is the reverse 
of undesirable that each University should acquire a 
character of its own. There will, however, be great 
facilities for this separate development under the new 
scheme with its increased freedom of study, if it should 
be carried into effect as it stands. It was in consequence 
of this freedom that Oxford and Cambridge acquired 
their distinctive character, and it results from the same 
excuse that students are attracted to ‘different German 
Universities by their special reputations. The Com- 
missioners cannot be too highly praised for the wisdom 
of their recommendations; if are frankly carried 
out they will give new life to the Scottish Universities, 
and may revive the old days when young men came 
from afar to sit at the feet of the Sages in Modern 
Athens. 


SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS. 


We remember a capital story of an ignorant old 
woman in an out-of-the-way Somersetshire village, whose 
little grandchild was dying of peritonitis. The vicar’s 
wife kindly looked in to administer such spiritual and 
material comfort as the case admitted. The unhappy 
baby was lingering in sad torments, and the kind-hearted 
lady See remarked that he seemed to suffer 
very much. “Yes,” the old woman replied solemnly, 
“he suffers agonies, poor little thing. But it pleases the 
Lord.”’ This is, we cannot but think, the view which 
the stricter sect of the Sabbatarians take of the Sunday. 
Sunday, they think, ought to be made as much as 
possible a day of annoyance, tedium, vexation, and 
weariness. he Mosaic commandment says we are 
to do no work. This they interpret to mean that 
we are to take no pleasure. he public-houses, 
it is true, are to be open during certain hours, but 
respectable, Sere people who want to enjoy a 
holiday—which is, be it noted, identical both in deriva- 
tion and meaning with “holy day” or red-letter day 
—are to be driven into church by the simple process of 
shutting up all other places of instruction and amuse- 
ment. The process may disgust sensible men, not per- 
haps with religion in itself, but with religion as it is 
professed and practised. It may weary them. It may 
render their life barren of those innocent pleasures with- 
out which life is hardly worth living. But, as the old 
woman said, it pleases the Lord. Such, as far as we 
can make out, is the view of Lord Cairns. Indeed, the 
debate of Tuesday evening last was interesting from 
two aspects. Those who supported Lord Thurloe had 
really nothing to say. They were in the position of a 
man who gets up in a public meeting to demonstrate 
that a straight line lies evenly between its extreme 
points, or that murder is a crime, or drunkenness 
a disgrace to a gentleman. Their opponents, on 
the other hand, showed the weakness of their case 
by lugging out all the old and_most ponderous artil- 
lery of bigotry and prejudice. Lord Cairns, who spoke 
with an unction almost worthy of his pious predecessor, 
denounced any proposal for opening museums and 


picture-galleries as an attempt to introduce the thin end - 


of the wedge, and to bring upon us the Continental 
Sunday. If, his lordship thinks, you open museums and 
picture-galleries, you will have to give concerts. Upon 
concerts will follow theatrical entertainments, and, upon 
these, race meetings. The absurdity of this is so obvious, 
that we need hardly argue against it. It reminds us of 
De Quincey’s grave objection to murder, on the ground 
that from murder you may insensibly lapse into forgery, 
and end with theft, drunkenness, and possibly idle- 
ness ; indeed, that many a man has dated his down- 
ward career from some trifling murder, of which, at the 
time, he thought but little. To argue that if the British 
Museum is opened on Sunday we shall before long have 
the Derby run on Sunday, is a piece of reasoning 
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to be compared with the famous story of the 
ron. who confessed cn the gibbet that he owed. 
his untimely end to bird’s-nesting o2 Sunday when a 
boy. The thin end of the wedge, however, wag not his 
lordship’s only point. With a zeal worthy of the 
uritan whom Barnaby saw “ hanging of ‘his cat on 
onday, for killing of a mouse on Sunday,” he gravely 
declared that, “ with a view to the moral, physical, and 
intellectual welfare of the nation, nothing ought to be 
done on the part of the Government to sanction the idea 
that the country was anxious to Wet rid of the idea of 
the sanctity of the Sabbath.” We have no wish to be 
irreverent, but “the sanctity of the Sabbath” seems to 
us & sonorous phrase, such as “‘ the interests of Europe,” 
‘‘the true welfare of the nation,” “the solidarity of the 
human race,” and other such pompous circumlocutions, 
which men are apt to use when they do not exactly 
know what they mean to say. 

To a certain extent, those who agree with Lord 
Thurloe make, in our judgment, a mistake by represent- 
ing the question as a working man’s question, The 
great bulk of English working men, if they have any 
opinion at all about Sunday, would really like the 
Continental Sunday. They would like suburban race 
meetings, and fairs, and theatres, and music-halls, and 
in default of these they extemporise amusements of 
their own, possibly even less edifying. We do not 
believe that if the British Museum or the National 
Gallery were opened on Sunday, any very large per 
centage of bargemen, coalheavers, navigators, brick- 

ers, and Billingsgate porters would avail themselves 
of the opportunity thus offered them, Lord Thurloe’s 
real clients are not the working men, but those members 
of the lower middle classes who crowd our great cities 
and large towns, Commercial clerks of all kinds, 
shopmen, and all that large section of the community 
which toils from year’s end to year’s end with no relaxa- 
tion beyond the recognised fortnight’s holiday—all these 
have literally but one day in the week they can call their 
own, What chance has a clerk in the Bank of England 
of ever visiting the British Museum, the National Gallery, 
the South Kensington Museum, or the Royal Academy ? 
For him these places have no existence, and yet they 
are the very places of all others in which he would, we 
believe, prefer to spend his Sunday. There are, as 
Lord Morley pointed out, really only two things to be 
considered. The first is the thin-end-of-the-wedge 
argument, This is ridiculous, All that is proposed is 
to open public institutions. If the thin end of the 
wedge is to be dreaded, we got it long ago, when we 
opened Kew and Hampton Court, and allowed the 
ublic to roam about Greenwich Hospital and in 

helsea Gardens. The pretence that it is impossible to 
draw the line between the Alhambra and the British 
Museum, or Astley’s and Kew Gardens, or Drury Lane 
and the National Gallery, is too transparent to be 
seriously entertained, But, we are told, if you throw 
these places open on the Sunday, you impose extra 
work on the officials, and, according to Lord Cairns and 
the Bishop of London, the working man is bitterly 
opposed to ohranane, Stet admits the principle of Sun- 
day labour. Lord Morley’s answer is, let the officials 
of these places work on the Sunday, and have a holi- 
day on some other day in the week. The matter 
is simply one ofarrangement. Railway servants work 


. on Sundays, domestic servants work on Sundays, the 


employés of the daily newspapers work on Sundays, 
policemen and the marae of gas and water companies 
work on Sundays, and yet they all manage in some shape 
or another to obtain a reasonable amount of holiday, 
and by no means give themselves out as ill-used or 
aggrieved folk. What does the Duke of Westminster 
tellus? That when he two years ago opened the 
miter galleries of Grosvenor House on the Sunday, 
hey were visited by nearly twelve thousand people, 
most of whom, we may be sure, were of the middle or 
the lower middle classes, for the British working man 
we are afraid, is not educated up to the point at 
which he can intelligently appreciate Gainsborough’s 
“Blue Boy,” or Power's “ Greek Slave.” Were the 





National Gallery open on the Sunday it would, dur. 
ing wet and tempestuous weather, when yer i 
excursions are out of the question, be Paquéctell 
thousands of educated, intelligent, and. henil 
well-behaved and orderly visitors, who, as things now 
are; never have so much as a chance of inspecting rs 
treasures. Lord Truro tells us that in Brussels ak 
Paris no great harm has come from_throwing open 
picture and sculpture galleries; and Lord Dunraye 
with considerable quiet humour, pointed ont that— 
whatever Mr. Girdlestone may say to the contrary— 
neither the fish in the tank, nor the people in the town, 
are any the worse because the Brighton Aquarinm ig 
open on Sunday. The matter is so simple thab it 
would be settled at once, were it not that the clagses, 
whom it really concerns are, we are sorry to say, not 
sufficiently energetic in making their grievance known, 
You can seldom persuade an Englishman to agitate 
about a grievance unless it touches his pocket. The 
City clerk or the small shopkeeper would very much 
like to go to the National Gallery or to the a 
Academy on Sunday, but he comforts himself with 
consolation that he can walk in Hyde Park, or run 
down to Brighton, or have a day’s fishing at Maiden. 
head; and when he thinks what some people would 
make the Sunday if they could, he is, upon the w 
with stolid British complacency, disposed to be t al 
that things are not worse than they are. 







DR. SLADE AGAIN, 


‘‘A miracle,” Hume tells us in the famous tenth sec. 
tion of his ‘ Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding,’ 
‘“‘is a violation of the laws of nature, and no testi 
is sufficient to establish a miracle unless the testimony 
be of such a kind that its falsehood would be more 
miraculous than the fact which it endeavours to 
establish.” We commend this aphorism, together with 
the whole of the essay from which it is extracted, to 
the notice of Mr. William Crookes, who is editor, and, 
if we mistake not, also proprietor of the 
Journal of Science. In the current number of this 
periodical is an article on “‘ Space of Four Dimensions.” 
We ourselves had always been under the impressi 
that space has but three dimensions, There 1s, how- 
ever, it seems, a certain Dr. Friedrich Zollner, 
professor of physical astronomy in the University 
of Leipsic, who has written a dissertation on “Thom 
son’s Demons and the Phantoms of Plato,” Dr. 
Zollner has satisfied himself that space has got, not 
three dimensions, but four, and possibly even more, 
His reasons for arriving at this extraordi conclusion, 
if not convincing, are at any rate extremely simple. We 
all know how to tie an ordinary knot in a piece of twine, 
You bend the cord into a circle forming a loop, pass the 
end threugh the loop, and pull the whole tight, Ibis 
the simple process by which a coachman makes a knot 
in his lash or a schoolboy knots the end of his top-string 
to prevent the strands unravelling. Now it is omy 
obvious that if a man takes a piece of string, and ho 
one end of it in one hand, and one in the other, it is im- 
possible for another man to tiea knot init. He may make 
a bight or a hitch, no doubt—that is to say, he may take 
up a loop in the string and knot the loop over upon 
itself; but a knot, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
it is out of his power to tie. Of course the difficulty 1s 
the same when the two ends of the string are sea 
together, or when the string, like an ordinary elastic band, 
is endless, We can knot up a bight or hitch in such a 
string, but we cannot tie a knot in the string itself. 
most people would think. Dr, Zéllner, however, thinks 
otherwise, and Mr. Crookes agrees with him. . 
December last Dr. Zéllner attended a séance at W 
the medium present was no less a person than the famous 
‘*Dr.” Slade, A string was produced, the two ends of 
which were sealed together. The sealed ends were 
placed on the table, the loop hanging underneath, and 
in a few minutes no fewer than four a were tied in 
the loop. 
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From this extraordinary fact or, indeed—to call it by 
its only proper name—miracle, Dr. Zéllner artives at 
the conclusion (in which Mr. Crookes apparently con- 
curs with him) that space has four dimensions. The 
reasoning by which he supports this marvellous propo- 
sition is something absolutely unique. Under ordinary 
circumstances, he admits, it is impossible by any means 
short of a miracle to tie a knot in an endless cord ; also, 
under ordinary circumstances, space has but three 
dimensions. Dr. Slade, however, can summon spirits 
or other such agencies who, if an endless cord is held 
under the table, will tie a knot in it. Therefore, space 
must obviously have four dimensions; otherwise 
such a knot could not be tied. “The four knots 
in the cord,” exclaims Dr. Zdliner, ‘‘this day still 
lie before me, with the seal unbroken. I can 
send the cord to any man for examination; I might 
send it by turn to all the learned societies in the world, 
so as to convince them that not a subjective phantasma 
is here in question but an objective and lasting effect 
produced in the material world, which no human intelli- 
gence with the conceptions of space so far current is 
able to explain.”” The only answer, of course, to this 
rubbish is that given by Hume in the sentence we have 
already quoted. Which is most wonderful of the two— 
that space, contrary te all our previous experience, should 
have a fourth dimension, or that Dr. Slade should be, 
as we all know him to be, a rogue, who has practised 
upon Professor Zdllner’s credulity? We are asked 
to believe, on Professor Zéllner’s own testimony, that a 
knot has been tied in an endless string, or, in other words, 
that a miracle has been worked. Professor Zdllner’s 
testimony is not snfficient to establish this fact, 
unless we first postulate that it would be a greater 
miracle for Dr. Slade to be a rogue and the Pro. 
fessor a dupe, than for a knot to be bent in an end- 
less cord and for space to have four dimensions. We 
need hardly add that with this view of the subject the 
Professor himself does not coneur. ‘Such an explana- 
tion,”’ he naively observes, “would consist in the pre- 
sumption that I myself, and the honourable men and 
citizens of Leipsic, in whose presence several of these 


cards were sealed, were either common impostors or 


were not in possession of our sound senses sufficient to 
perceive if Mr. Slade himself, before the cords were 
sealed, had tied them in knots. The discussion, how- 
ever, of such a hypothesis would no longer belong to 
the dominion of science, but would fall under the 
category of social decency.” We hardly ever came 
across a finer example of reasoning in a circle. It is 
impossible to bend a knot in an endless cord by any 
other means than jugglery, unless, indeed, space has 
four dimensions—as we know it has not. But Dr. 
Slade has tied a knot in an endless cord. Therefore, 
space has four dimensions—it being impossible for a 
moment to suppose that Dr. Slade is a rogue. 

Such is the kind of rubbish which those who are 
willing to pay five shillings for a pamphlet of some 
twelve dozen pages will get for their money when they 
purchase the so-called Quarterly Journal of Science. We 
believe that Professor Crookes has some claim to be 
considered a scientific man. He found outa new metal. 
He also discovered the radiometer, althongh it would 
seem to be now pretty generally admitted that he did 
not altogether understand the exact nature of his own 
discovery. We are, we confess, sorry to see a man who 
holds a more or less recognised position in the scientific 
world, lending himself and the sanction of his name to 
folly—and worse than folly—of this kind. Mr. Crookes 
discredits by this not so much himself as science of which 
he is the more or less accredited representative. If a 
fourth dimension of space be conceivable, or if any 
mathematical formula can be found by which to express 
it, let us hear of the fact in the ordinary course, from 
mathematicians of established position. When we are 
asked to reject the ordinary evidence of our senses, the 
established belief of mankind, and the accepted laws of 
Science on the faith of a vulgar piece of trickery played 
off by Mr. Sludge, the medium, in the presence of a 
German professor, we begin to rub our eyes, and to ask 


ey ee eee be as 
w reprint ‘ Hume on Miracles,’ in the shape of a 
penny broadsheet, for the special benefit of scientific 
men. We have no wish, of course, to insult either Pro. 
fessor Zéllner or Mr. Crookes, except 
sometimes impossible to tell a man the truth without 
insulting him. We offer these two learned gentlemen, 
however, a simple chal . Let them bring Dr. Slade 
into any hairdresser’s in don, and let him then and 
there, either by his own agency or by that of the spirits 
which he controls, or by any other—we care not what— 


in so far as it is 


tie a couple of knots in the endless India-rabber band 


that twists the patent rotatory hairbrush. When we 


once have seen this done with our own eyes, we 
will immediately acknowledge that space has not four 
dimensions only, but forty, if need be; that Dr. Slade 
is an ill-used man; that all past human experience and 


all ascertained laws of Nature go for we ; and that 


the Quarterly Journal of Science is worthy of its name, 


and worth the money we have this week paid for it. 


THE LIVERY OF WOE. 
It is a strange thing in the ceremonialism of life that 


the frankest of emotions should be of all others bound 


the most to be conventional, that what is held to be the 
most sacred of emotions should be compelled to obtrude 
itself on all beholders and to trick itself out for the 
common gaze duly intense to the regulation pattern. 
Sorrow for the dead must be sorrow by the yard; 
regrets have their measure in the width of a hatband 
and the depth of a tuck. Other griefs are taught to 
go patient and obscure, but this flaunts itself in uniform, 
puts on, as it were, a label “Genuine Grief, Very 
Decorous,”’ makes its outward garbitsadvertisement. And 
the display is avowedly and absolutely under the rules of 
fashion and etiquette; it has no spontaneous symbolism, 
no meaning of its own atall. It simply says “‘ Look at me; 
this is howsorry my respectability requires meto be in the 
present stage:”? and, by and by, “ Look at me; my 
respectability requires me to be so far consoled at this 
period of my grief:” and society accepts the clothes as 
a formal certificate, and it is understood that, whether 
there be actual sorrow or no, there is no hypocrisy, since 
the respectability, not the sorrow, is what the clothes 
really indicate. The milliner’s scales vary somewhat, 
but each milliner has her definite scale of lamentation 
in trimmings, and the widow and the orphan costume 
their grief by her dictation. And if any lady, having 
to show the world that she has suffered a bereavement 
and is correctly afflicted by it, mistrusts the milliner’s 
or the mourning-salesman’s authority, there are manuals 
on the Etiquette of Mourning to instract her minutely, 
to a button or a frill, how to express the exact tribute of 
regret according to the degree of relationship, and, to 
a day, exactly how long to go on expressing it. There 
is no formality with so little feigning in it as the wear- 
ing mourning; for its matter-of-form nature is not- 
merely confessed but made its chief claim to polite 
admiration. 

There is little to be said in blame of the untruthful- 
ness of mourning. Every courtesy, whether to the 
living or the dead, which society adopts as a duty, 
becomes of necessity, from a matter of prescription, 
frequently a matter of pretence. But, just because it 
is a matter of prescription, such pretence has no guile 
in it and neither contemplates nor commits deception. 
The “very happys”’ and “very sorrys”’ of society pass 
the truest lips meaninglessly without tainting them, for 
no one understands them by the dictionary, they are 
merely the bows and curtsies of speech ; and the “ very 
happys” and “very sorrys” which go into acts and 
clothing follow the same rule. Your black hatband to 
the memory of the kinsman you feel unable to regret, 
from want of knowing him or from knowing him too 
well, is no more deceitful than your white favour, sign 
of rejoicing, at a wedding which need never have taken 
place for anything you care. It is not often that 
the acceptance of a common custom can convey auy 
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often wear some sort of black garment and | — 
economical, suppose that black under the naan a 


meaning—although very often the refusal to accept a 
common custom passes as conveying much more than a 
neutral meaning. Not to say “very sorry” or “v 

happy” in the usual contingencies may be considered, 


not merely an honest avoidance of an expression of 


feeling beyond the literal fact, but as tantamount to an 
offensive declaration in so many words that we are glad 
at that for which civility required us to use a courtesy 
sorrow or sorry at that for which civility required us to 
use @ courtesy pleasure: not to wear mourning under 
customary circumstances may be considered, not merely 
a refusal to parade a real or a regulation grief in a 
masquerade of doleful coats and trousers or distressed 
falls and furbelows, but the ostentatiously parading 
content or indifference under the loss to which black 
clothes were expected to bear their regretful testimony. 
To refuse to pin on the bridal rosette may be considered, 
not a loyal abstinence from over-expressions of belief or 
joy in the bliss of the bridal pair, but a surly manifesta- 


tion of ill-will or ill-temper. And, as all language, of 


words and of things, is for the sake of him towards 
whom it is used as well as of him who uses it, whenever 
a custom, by common consent meaningless in the ob- 
servance, but not by common consent meaningless in the 
breach, is completely harmless, we had much better 
accept it than hurt our friends’ feelings. 

But that the custom of wearing mourning is harmless 
is by no means incontrovertible. It is not one which 
the fashionable and the wealthy can assign to themselves 
and leave the humble their freedom if they choose to 
take it. If the duchess likes to hobble herself inside 
“ pulled-back ” skirts and impart a Chinese elegance to 
her impeded steps, we need not waste sympathy on the 
washerwoman who follows suit; nothing worthy 
sympathy in her impels her to the imitation. But, if 
fashion and respectability combine to establish the rule 


‘that not to wear some particular kind or colour of dress 


is to do dishonour to the memory of our dead, the 
poorest draggletails are coerced by all they have of tender 
feelings and all they have left of self-respect to wear the 
livery of woe—at what cost God knows, and often the 
‘devil knows too. And with the victims of that coercion 
‘we ought to sympathise. And the very tribute of 
decency towards the dead is, where poverty comes in, a 
source of hideous, though unmeant, irreverence to the 
dying. The new dress becomes needful past waiting 
for, there will too probably be mourning to wear soon, 
so the new dress is chosen to serve for mourning and 
the black for the funeral hangs in a cupboard in 
the invalid’s room and goes out to Sunday church and 
pleasuring before his eyes. How else, when money for 
new dresses is so hard to come by and respect for him 
and the neighbours will require good black? If one 
may judge by the advertisements of a well-known 
mourning-dealers’ firm, this thoughtful provision of 
mourning beforehand is not unknown in families 
capable of paying Regent Street bills; for ladies are 
informed with bland iteration in pretty well every 
newspaper they can lay hands on how, in cases of 
sudden and unexpected mourning, special and prompt 
attendance to their dressmaking necessities can be 
afforded them by this energetic firm—the inevitable 
inference from the wording of the advertisements being 
that, where the need for mourning is not sudden and un- 
expected, the proper clothes will have been laid in at 
leisure beforehand. If this be the case, there must be 
an odd conflict of feelings at times in the minds of 
expecting and provident mourners—on the one hand the 
wish that the beloved relative should recover, on the other 
the sense that, if he really cannot recover, it will be very 
awkward if he survives long enough for the mourning 
dresses to get out of fashion before they can appro- 
priately be taken into wear; and, if a modest black 
serge, or some such not too anguishful stuff for double 
duty, should get taken into wear before the bereavement, 
it must require considerable extra resignation to have at 


once to watch it growing shabby and the sufferer 


sinking. 
All women say that mourning is very expensive. 
Men, in their ignorance, aware that their female relations 








mourning may easily be a cheap and serviceable : 
if wilfal or weak extravagance has nothing to say to its _ 
cost. If any man wants to comprehend whether ang _ 
why there is a difference financially between a liberal 
use of black in ordinary attire and the purchase and 
keeping. ™p of a head to heel black outfit in ; | 
materials, let him consult any woman capable of k , 
accounts who has ever arrayed herself in orthodox 

of grief. But, supposing that women’s mourning were 
not in itself more expensive than any ordinary dregs of 
ordinary women, that even it were less expensive, and 
that all mourning in a honsehold, the men’s, the 
children’s, the servants’ too, were less expensive than » 
the usual coloured clothing, what is it when all at ones 
everybody in the household must have a new on 
regardless of the condition of the present wardrobe 
Without speaking of the homes in which actual 
poverty prevails, there are but a minority of homes 
in which the death of the husband and father 
does not make an immediate fall of income; in 
many cases the fall is from ease to penury. P 

the house has ot be given up, the sons must be 

to cheaper schools and bred to humbler p i 
the grown up daughters must go out as governesses 
companions, the younger ones must do without educa- 
tion and thrive as they may on stinted meals—bnt, out 
of the scanty funds, mourning outfits must be purchased; 
every consideration must give way to that. And, if the 
widow and children should say ‘‘ We are too poor; we 
should have to get into debt for these things, or to make 
sacrifices which it is wrong to make: we will wear our 
old clothes, and we will try to do honour to our dead by 
our lives of duty,’’ they would bid fair to incur a scandal 
which would forfeit them every help and perhaps fatally 


damage their prospects of self-maintenance. Those who 


can least afford the mourning are oftenest those who can 
least afford ‘to dispense with it. There might be a more 
charitable result from some of the well-known wealth 
and fashionable women of the West-end defying imperti- 
nent comments and, for the sake of less prosperous and 
weaker sisters, abjuring all mourning but such as, like 
low dresses in winter noondays and other barbarous 
usages, is compulsory at court, than from untold guineas 
in almsgiving. 

Where the grief represented by mourning is 
and real, mourning is frequently a peculiarly cruel 
infliction. It is an unceasing reminder, not of the 
loved one, but of the loss. If we love our dead 
we want to remember them as they were with us, 
we want still to keep up in our minds the associations 
that made them, even in absence, a part of our lives. 
There should be something of pleasure still in thinking 
of them, or what honour or graciousness is there in our 
memory of them atall? But we have to clothe ourselves 
in a symbolism which symbolises nothing but the under- 
taker; we may not put on so much as a glove or &@ 
necktie but it is to speak of the funeral gloom. It is 
thus that the dead get forgotten: from the day they 
depart we force their deaths, not their lives, on our 
minds, and the thought is too painful and we are glad 
when we can turn from it. It is a memory to put by 
with the black clothes; and it kills the brighter one 
that surely is the one we should all wish to be 
mourned by. 

For such persons as have been spoken of above, those 
thrown on their own resources by a death, the per- 
petuation of, not the sorrow, only but the gloom an 
horror of the event, is particularly an evil. They 
all their energies for their unwonted struggle with the 
world and they have to learn a necessary cheerfulness ; 
to brood on their loss is to be enervated, and they must 
put by even wholesome sorrow for convenient seasons. 
To women of impressionable temperament, to those 
especially with the artistic susceptibility to the influ- 
ences of colourand light—a susceptibility which belongs 
to very many women who have no artistic genius, belon§ 
perhaps to the majority of women—the lugubrious sur- 
rounding of their own clothes is an aggravation 
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mental pain which they should be forbidden for health 
and sanity’s sake; and to any woman who needs the 
power of fixing her attention on other things than her 
misfortunes the reminder for ever in her sight is a 
practical mischief. Men’s mourning, if not more rea- 
sonable, is less hurtful, becanse less obtrusive. Most 
men are habitually unaware of the pattern and colour 
of the suit they are inside; but a woman’s dress is, at 
its skimpiest, too voluminous to escape her notice; and 
it is not a woman’s nature not to see her dress. 

As for the reductio ad absurdum of mourning, half- 
mourning—the announcement to the world by an 
admixture of greys and lavenders that you begin to 
feel resigned and hope soon to get over it—it may be 
left to the pleas usually put forward in its defence, “ it 
is always such good taste in dress ’’—*“‘ it is so becoming.” 
So it is; good taste in dress, and becoming to most 
complexions. 


CONVERSATION. 


There are people with all sorts of good points, but 
with whom we are surprised to find that somehow or 
other we are not able to get on. Not that there need be 
anything disagreeable or repellent about them ; not that 
the ordinary courtesies and amenities of intercourse are 
difficult to practise with them, or meet with no be- 
coming response; not even that they are necessarily 
wanting in intelligence. Indeed, it is just the inability 
we feel—one that no amount of effort will overcome— 
to make any progress in intimacy with some who seem 
to possess all the intellectual qualifications for com- 
panionship, and who mar them by no faults of temper 
or taste, which makes us fully conscious of that inde- 
finable bond of comradeship which may exist in the 
absence of much mental affinity either of contrast or 
resemblance, which is wholly distinct from love and 
from friendship, however much it may help on both, 
and which faults that bar the way to both love and 
friendship seem not to weaken. Undoubtedly, the 
solidarity of human qualities is such that no one of them 
can quite dispense with the aid of another; and faults 
which are not noticed in the neutral sphere of drawing- 
room intercourse, or which do not affect it unfavourably, 
are quite able to destroy on closer knowledge this sense 
of companionship itself. But it takes time and closer 
knowledge for this to happen; and, so long as you 
stand to people of this sort in no relation where the 
homely virtues are needed, the charm they exercise 
will not be impaired. It is sometimes not even 
impaired by the clear foresight that nearer inter- 
course would make them unbearable. You prudently 
and delicately keep them at a certain distance, and 
taste the enjoyment of their society without the 
Nemesis which a further intimacy would bring with it. 
Conversation is the latest flower of culture. It needs, in 
order to come to anything near perfection, a consensus of 
inward and outward conditions, the absence of any one 
of which is fatal. The delicate exchange and alternation 
which it implies is impossible not only if there is not 
some parity of value in the thoughts exchanged, but also 
the tact and art of selection among them. It requires, 
above all things, a light hand, the power of taking up a 
subject easily and readily, of holding it not too tightly, 
of adapting the treatment of it to the interlocutor’s need 
or point of view, of loosing it when it has ceased to serve 
as a mental stimulus, and of taking up another with the 
same readiness, to be dropped, in its turn, as soon as it 
has served its purpose. A thorough discnssion of a 
subject is always out of place in a conversation—you 
want hints, guesses, glimpses, the suggestion of varied 
points of view, side-lights, the play of fancy and humonr, 
even théironical treatment of one’s own serious interests, 
all coloured by a direct reference to the individual mind 
to which yon are for the moment brought near. To dull 
natures a conversationalist always looks incon- 


sistent. His many-sidedness seems contradictory ; his 
instinct and need to be all things to all men has an air 
of insincerity about it, while in fact it is only a subli- 
mated veracity; his sense of the relativity of truths 


and of their multitudinous phases, sides, shapes, and 
references, wears to the narrow, plodding understanding 
a look of sophistry and frivolity. The homely wit, 
which stays where it grew in its own little plot of earth, 
is puzzled at the vagabond instinct which sends other 
minds soaring and wheeling and circling in search of 
fresh and distant prospects. 

There is a trick which at first sight looks like this 
conversational dexterity, but which is in fact its enemy. 
The true conversationalist touches lightly on his subject 
and then passes on, but he has touched some interesting 
or characteristic feature in it; the pseudo-conversa- 
tionalist nibbles and pecks at any or corner of it 
which may be for the moment prominent, whether or 
no the point touched on stands in any vital con- 
nexion with the whole. While handling a theme 
easily, it is still possible to put your mind to it. It is 
also possible, as Dr. Johnson has it, to put your 
mind fairly to the mind of your companion. And this 
is just what the pseudo-conversationalists cannot do. 
They are common among the men, and still more 
among the women, who are introduced to one at a 
party as “ Such a remarkably intelligent person! So 
much to say on all subjects!’’ And they certainly have 
@ false air of intelligence, and may originally have 
started with a good deal of mind. A life incessantly 
passed in company, without the balancing effects of 
study and frequent solitude, always betrays itself in 
this peculiar quality of the talk, which we notice with 
most disappointment in those the externals of whose 
mind, so to speak, give at first sight a promise of in- 
telligence and mental comradeship. 

And in these two things—intelligence and comrade. 
ship—all the higher interest of society lies. The neutral 
interest in all that appeals to the intellect, and the 
personal interest of social fellowship, each feeding and 
supporting the other—personal sympathy forbidding the 
intellect to be pedantic or absolute, and the intellect 
giving a ground and a charm to personal sympathy— 
are the main conditions of conversation at its best. It 
is true that many other things go to perfect the relation 
between talkers—manner, appearance, dress, even—to 
minds sensitive to such influences, as the minds of the 
best conversationalists often are—the social atmosphere 
around, the bearing, breeding, and mental altitude of the 
society in which they happen to find themselves. One 
pushing, dogmatical interloper can mar not only a téte-da- 
téte, but the most harmonious assembly of talkers. The 
fact that there is an eager listener present who takes 
what is said otherwise than as it is meant, to whom a 
playful allusion passes for your last word on a great 
subject, or who will not let a suggestion pass till it has 
been anatomised into shreds, or who has not the mental 
quickness and fluency to keep up with the play of talk, 
who cannot discuss without arguing and cannot 
argue without wrangling, is quite enough to destroy 
the ease and serenity without which no conversation 
can advance freely. Even the presence of those 
whose point of view is at variance with that of 
the talkers, whose minds live and move on different 
planes, on whom what is most truly the utterance of 
your own nature has the effect (if it has any effect at all) 
of an oddity or a conundrum, even as an audience the 
are a disturbing element. It is true that there is 
abundance of social enjoyment which you may share 
with them, and it is a poor nature which cannot find a 
bond of comradeship apart from intellectual affinity ; but 
that “ nice and subtle happiness,” that full and perfect 
understanding which you sometimes arrive at with those 
whom you see once and never see again, and which you 
often miss in those whom you have known and been 
attached to all your lifetime, this is a fruit of conditions 
so many and so complex that no wonder it happens so 
seldom, that we look back upon it with gratitude as one 
of the lucky accidents of social experience, and forward 
to its recurrence as one of the redeeming possibilities of 
a society in which there is inevitably mach that is 
tedious and profitless. 
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GOETHE’S POEMS. 


Goethe's Poems, Translated by Paul Dyrsen. London: Asher 

and Co. 

Mr. Dyrsen calls attention in his preface to the 
“broadly human” character of Goethe's poems. This 
is so marked that he thinks there is nothing in them 
that might not be expressed in any other language, 
“provided another could so concentrate his mental 
faculties as to create within himself that condition of 
imaginative sentiment which he feels must have filled 
Goethe when he wrote a given piece of poetry.’’ Ac- 
cordingly, he has sought to “concentrate his mental 
faculties” in this manner, and, if we may judge from 
the tone of his remarks, he seems to be of opinion that 
he has done so with a large amount of success. He has 
not been content with merely reproducing ‘the thoughts 
of the poet”; he has endeavoured to give them an 
English form exactly corresponding to the German. 
“ An absolute prosodical reproduction of the original 
iece seemed necessary, and so great was my reverence 
for Goethe that I laid it down as a rule that not even 
in irregularities of metre should J permit myself to 
depart from the original.’ These are high preten- 
sions, but we regret to say that they present a sorry 
contrast to Mr. Dyrsen’s actual performances. His 
“translations’’ are in no sense worthy to be so called; 
and it is deplorable that they should have been issued 
in association with the great name of Goethe. Every 
student of German literature is familiar with Goethe’s 
poems, Splendid as some of his achievements in other 
departments may be, it is in these that his genius 
reveals its full power. The idea of Faust is in some 

ts greater than its form, and the like is true of 
Wilhelm Meister and even of the Wahlverwandischaften; 
bat in the best of his lyrics, his ballads, and his elegies, 
idea and form are in perfect harmony, and probably 
touch the highest point attainable by German thought 
and speech. To say that this would not be suspected 
by anyone who reads the present volume would be to 
fall far short of the truth. The real state of the case is 
that anyone who estimated Goethe by Mr. Dyrsen’s 
attempts to reproduce him would be forced to conclude 
that he was a wretched poetaster, not only unworthy of 
his fame, but unworthy even of a pluce among the men 
of genius who shine, or used to shine, in the poet’s 
corner of provincial newspapers. 


We are sorry to pronounce so harsh a judgment, for 
the work has doubtless given Mr. Dyrsen a great deal 
of trouble, and he would hardly have undertaken so 
formidable a labour had he not been a gennine lover of 
Goethe. But we are forced to think rather of Goethe 
than of him ; and the plain fact is, that he has done the 
poet a grave injustice. Hveryone now knows Goethe 
by name; there is a general impression in this country, 
as well as in Germany, that, since Shakespeare, no greater 
writer has ap m Europe. Everyone, however, 
does not know German, and it is possible that of those 
who have heard of him, or read about him, some may 
be glad to form acquaintance with a book which pro- 
fesses to reproduce both his conceptions and his style. 
How miserable must be their disappointment, and how 
amazing must seem to them the comparison often 
drawn between the first of German and the first of 
English poets! The offence is the less pardonable, since 
there already existed a very good translation, by Mr. 
Theodore Martin and the late Professor Aytoun, of the 
principal poems here nominally reproduced. Their 
work is by no means perfect, but it is certainly never 
grotesque, and it is usually bright and spirited. Had 
Mr. Dyrsen looked into the volume of his predecessors 
he might have been saved from many absurdities ; per- 
haps it might even have suggested a doubt to him 
whether he was quite competent for the task which, un. 
fortunately for Goethe, he has so rashly executed. 

We shall not trouble our readers with many specimens 
of Mr. Dyrsen’s failures, but a few may be necessary 


to justify the very decided opinion we have expressed, 

wiiryons who knows anything of Goethe knows hig 

‘Bride of Corinth.” It is one of his masterpieces: 
in 


splendid illustration of the power he —— com. 
mon with Shakespeare, of breathing life and beauty into. 
very common materials supplied to him by other writers, 
Here is the first stanza as rendered by Mr. Dyrsen :— 
An Athenian youth with joy elated 
For the first time Corinth’s walls espied. 
He’s a stranger, none’s to him related, 
Though in friendship he’s with one allied ; 
For their fathers had 
Hoped and settled that 
Their two children should be groom and bride. 


Bad as this doggerel is, it shows Mr. Dyrsen at his best ; 
although even he—to mention no other fault—can 
scarcely have thought that “had” and “ that” form a 
perfect rhyme. We happened to open the volume at the 
page which contains the translation of the pretty little 
poem entitled “ Blinde Kuh,” and beginning— 
O liebliche Therese ! 
Wie wandelt gleich ins Bose 
Dein offnes Auge sich! 
These lines are thus happily translated by Mr. 
Dyrsen :— | 
Oh, my bewitching Lillie, 
You need not look so chilly 
With your sweet open eyes! 


Immediately before “Blinde Kuh” stands “ Heiden- 
roslein,” a lyric so simple in feeling, and of such delicate 
grace, that a translator must handle it as tenderly as one 
handles a literal wild rose. Mr. Dyrsen grasps it asa 
gardener grasps a weed :—- | 
Saw a boy a rosie bright 
In the heath a rosie ; 
Clad she was with morning light. 
He approached and at her sight 
Boy was warm and cozy. 
Rosie, rosie, rosy-red, 
In the heath the rosie, 
Imagine Goethe talking of a “rosie,” and of a boy who 
approaches it becoming “cozy!’’ In the translation of 
“Friihzeitiger Frihling,” which he calls “Forward 
Spring,” we find this stanza :— 
Streamlets are flying 
Richer in blood, 
Kindly the dying 
Meadows to flood. 
Flying streamlets rich in blood would certainly be 
curious phenomena; but we need scarcely say that 
there is no trace of them in Goethe, who, moreover, 
says nothing of dying meadows, or of their being kindly 
flooded. In the same poem he is made to talk of fishes 
as “spry” and “racing;” and birds go on in a still 
more odd manner :— 
Bright in their plumage 
Birds are about ; 
Whilst doing homage 
Gaily they shout. 
We should like to learn what birds are in the habit of 
doing homage and shouting. Goethe makes no mention 
of either practice. The concluding stanzas of the 
original, whether graceful or not, are perfectly clear. 
In the translation we find these mysterious lines :— 
Is not a stronger 
Breath to be heard? 
Not any longer ; 
May be, I erred. 
No! for I feel it 
Still in my breast. 
Muse, oh reveal it 
Why I am blest, 
Why in a twinkling 
All is revived ! 
Muse has an inkling: e 
Darling arrived. 


“An inkling!” “A twinkling!” “Why I am blest!’” 

We presume Mr. Dyrsen is poking fun at his 

or perhaps he is proposing a riddle, Ifso, we give it up- 
These are not the only lines in which Mr. Dyrsen 

seems to aim at being funny in the wrong places. In 

the first line of “ Wirkung in die Ferne ” Goethe speaks 
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ueen as “standing in the lofty hall.” Most 
pelea would have hota dontteat toreproduce this ve 
simple statement ; but to Mr. Dyrsen the act of stand- 
ing seems a poor sort of proceediug to ascribe to a queen, 
so he invents for her much more lively conduct :— 
The queen in her lofty parlour winks! 

One of the epigrams begins thus in the translation :— 

Friends like sand on the beach may have the fantastico. 
We had no idea that “sand on the beach”’ had anything 
called “the fantastico;”’ nor were we aware that it 
shared this good fortune with “friends.’’ Here again 
the strange fact must be accepted solely on Mr. Dyrsen’s 
authority, for all that Goethe says is :— 

Mache der Schwarmer sich Schiiler, wie Sand am Meere. 


A “rhymed saying,” in which Goethe has no mention of 
either ‘“‘ Oh” or “ O” is rendered :— 
Don’t waste a moment ! 
By “ Oh” is not “O” meant. 
Equally brilliant is another couplet :— 
Who will get meat from puss 
Must wheedle and make fuss. 
One more specimen should, we think, suffice. In the 
ballad, “ Der Junggesell und der Miihlbach,” Goethe 
makes the “ Junggesell ’’ say to the “ Miblbach,” that 
anyone who has seen the pretty “‘ Miillerin”’ ‘‘ must ever 
follow her.” The two simple lines come out thus in the 
‘translation ’’: — ; 
Who once beheld her beauty must 
For ever writhe with frantic lust. 
Goethe was of a remarkably tolerant nature ; but this is 
enongh to make him turn in his grave. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

The History, Constitution, and Character of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. By W. F. Finlason, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Stevens and Sons, and George Bell and Sons. 

The ecclesiastical controversies of which we have 
lately heard so much have given to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council an interest and importance 
which belong almost entirely to the last quarter of a 
century. Before the judgment in the Gorham case, 
which Macaulay considered worthy of D’Agnesseau, and 
which Mr. Finlason rds as no worse than mizht 
have been ex from the exclusively secular nature 
of the tribunal, the clergy were in the habit of washing 
their theological linen at home, and seldom resorted to 
lay courts for the settlement of doctrinal disputes. But 
since that time, and especially within the last few years, 
such applications have been frequent and familiar; and 
the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874, the failure 
of which Mr. Gladstone predicted, has been productive 
of numerous fiascos, and of one successful prosecution. 
It is this latter case, the case of Mr. Ridsdale, which 
has provoked Mr. Finlason to the publication of the 
able and ingenious work before us. But he is not here 
occupied with the soundness or unsoundness of the 
particular decision, as to which we believe that 
few unbiassed lawyers hesitate to agree with the 
minority of the Committee, so much as with the 
right of dissentient members to declare the fact and 
the grounds of their dissent, the subject of a 
recent controversy between the Lord Chancellor 
and the Lord Chief Baron. This raises the more ele- 
mentary question whether the Judicial Committee is a 
Court of Justice at all, or merely, as the Lord Chan- 
cellor said in the House of Lords on April 30, 1872, “a 
consultative assembly.” Now “the King in Council 
never had any judicial power or jurisdiction, original or 
appellate, over causes arising within the realm. Under 
the Tudors, however, and especially in the long rei 
of Elizabeth, an arbitrary power was assumed by the 
Council, which gave rise to suits or petitions to the 
Council for redress, and thus a kind of abusive and 
usurped jurisdiction came to be exercised by the 
Council, only as incidental to its arbitrary assumption 
of power, and having no foundation in law. This 


abusive and usurped jurisdiction continued to be exer- 
cised by the Stuart sovereigns who succeeded, and led, 
more than anything else, to the ruin of Charles L It 
was eventually condemned by the Petition of Right, 
within three years of his accession to the throne ; it was 
condemned still more explicitly in the Act of 1640, 
abolishing the Star Chamber and regulating the Council; 
and the usurped and abusive judicial authority—which, 
it is to be observed, was original and illegal—was. the 
only judicial authority exercised by the Council, until, 
in the last century, appeals began to come from the 
colonies.” Will it be believed that the rule which the 
Lord Chancellor charged the Lord Chief Baron with 
violating was drawn up during the very worst period of 
Stuart sion, and had reference simply to the duties 
of Privy Councillors as political advisers of the Sove- 
reign? The Regulations of 1627, which conclude with 
the words, “When the business is carried by the 
majority of voices, no publication is to be made by any 
man how the particular voices and opinions went,” 
were drawn up at a time when the Gonncil had no 
judicial authority known to the law of England. Even 
‘the Star Chamber, odious as it became, was at least in 


this respect like every other judicial tribunal that ever © 


existed in this country; it was open and public in its sit- 
tings, and its members openly and publicly declared their 
opinions in the face of day, and they never condescended 
to shroud themselves in secresy.” So, too, the Court 
of Delegates, which was the appellate tribunal in eccle- 
siastical causes, until its jurisdiction was transferred by 
2 & 3 Will. IV., c. 92, to the King in Conncil, and 
thence by 3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 41, to the Judicial Com- 
mittee, “acted in all respects as Judges in a regular 
Court; they pronounced their judgments, and expressed 
their opinions, whether they were unanimous or not, 
openly 5 and if they were divided in opinion, they all de- 
c their opinions according to the universal practice 
in the Courts of this country.” If this statement be 
coupled with the Order in Council issued immediately 


after the transfer of ecclesiastical causes to the Com-. 


mittee, which Order runs as follows—* That all appeals. 
shall be conducted in the same manner as if they had 
been made as heretofore to the High Court of Delegates,” 
it is difficult to see how the practice of suppressing the 
opinions of dissenting members of the Committee can be 
supported by authority. The business of the Council, 
which really was secret, was before the Revolution 
“confined to affairs of State, and was purely con- 
sultative.” Such secrecy can have no application 
to a judicial tribunal, and in no way conflicts 
with what is stated in the Report of a Committee 
of the House of Commons drawn up by Edmund Burke, 
probably the greatest Constitutionalist that this country 
has produced. “ Your Committee,” says this report, 
“do not find any precise law which binds the Judges 
in Westminster Hall publicly to give a reasoned opinion 
from the Bench in support of their judgment upon 
matters that are stated before them. But the course 
hath prevailed from the oldest times. It hath been so 
general and so uniform that it must be considered as 
the law of the land. It has prevailed, so far as we can 
discover, not only in all the Courts which now exist, but 
in those Courts which have been suspended or disused 
as the Star Chamber.” And the same high authority in 
the same document continues :—‘“ Your Committee is of 
opinion that nothing better could be devised by human 
wisdom than argued judgments, publicly delivered, for 
preserving unbroken the great traditionary body of the 
law, and for marking every variation in the operation 
and construction of particular parts: for pointing out 
the ground of each variation, and for enabling the 
learned of the Bar and all intelligent laymen to dis- 
tinguish those changes made for the advancement of 
more solid and substantial justice from those hazardous 
changes in any of the former opinions and decisions, 
which may arise from i nce, levity, from false 
refinement, from a spirit of innovation, or from any 
other motives of a nature not more justifiable.” This 
obviously assumes that dissentient Judges should 
express their opinions, for the Report is based in this 
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GOETHE’S POEMS. 


Goethe's Poems, Translated by Panl Dyrsen. London: Asher 

and Co. 

Mr. calls attention in his preface to the 
‘‘proadly human” character of Goethe's poems. This 
is so marked that he thinks there is nothing in them 
that might not be expressed in any other language, 
“provided another could so concentrate his mental 
faculties as to create within himself that condition of 
imaginative sentiment which he feels must have filled 
Goethe when he wrote a given piece of poetry.’’ Ac- 
cordingly, he has sought to “concentrate his mental 
faculties” in this manner, and, if we may judge from 
the tone of his remarks, he seems to be of opinion that 
he has done so with a large amount of success. He has 
not been content with merely reproducing ‘the thoughts 
of the poet”; he has endeavoured to give them an 
English form exactly corresponding to the German. 
“An absolute prosodical reproduction of the original 
iece seemed necessary, and so great was my reverence 
for Goethe that I laid it down as a rule that not even 
in irregularities of metre should J permit myself to 
depart from the original.’’ These are high preten- 
sions, but we regret to say that they present a sorry 
contrast to Mr. Dyrsen’s actual performances. His 
“translations” are in no sense worthy to be so called; 
and it is deplorable that they should have been issued 
in association with the great name of Goethe. Every 
student of German literature is familiar with Goethe’s 
poems, Splendid as some of his achievements in other 
departments may be, it is in these that his genius 
reveals its full power. The idea of Faust is in some 
respects greater than its form, and the like is true of 
Wilhelm Meister and even of the Waklverwandischaften; 
bat in the best of his lyrics, his ballads, and his elegies, 
idea and form are in perfect harmony, and probably 
touch the highest point attainable by German thought 
and speech. To say that this would not be suspected 
by anyone who reads the present volume would be to 
fall far short of the truth. The real state of the case is 
that anyone who estimated Goethe by Mr. Dyrsen’s 
attempts to reproduce him would be forced to conclude 
that he was a wretched poetaster, not only unworthy of 
his fame, but unworthy even of a pluce among the men 
of genius who shine, or used to shine, in the poet’s 
corner of provincial newspapers. 


We are sorry to pronounce so harsh a judgment, for 
the work has doubtless given Mr. Dyrsen a great deal 
of trouble, and he would hardly have undertaken so 
formidable a labour had he not been a genuine lover of 
Goethe. But we are forced to think rather of Goethe 
than of him; and the plain fact is, that he has done the 
poet a grave injustice. Everyone now knows Goethe 
by name; there is a general impression in this country, 
as well as in Germany, that, since Shakespeare, no greater 
writer has appeared in Europe. Everyone, however, 
does not know German, and it is possible that of those 
who have heard of him, or read about him, some may 
be glad to form acquaintance with a book which pro- 
fesses to reproduce both his conceptions and his style. 
How miserable must be their disappointment, and how 
amazing must seem to them the comparison often 
drawn between the first of German and the first of 
English poets! The offence is the less pardonable, since 
there already existed a very good translation, by Mr. 
Theodore Martin and the late Professor Aytoun, of the 
principal poems here nominally reproduced. Their 
work is by no means perfect, but it is certainly never 
grotesque, and it is usually bright and spirited. Had 
Mr. Dyrsen looked into the volume of his predecessors, 
he might have been saved from many absurdities : per- 
haps it might even have suggested a doubt to him 
whether he was quite competent for the task which, un. 
fortunately for Goethe, he has so rashly executed. 

We shall not trouble our readers with many specimens 
of Mr. Dyrsen’s failures, but a few may be necessary 


to justify the very decided opinion we have expressed 
We » who knows anything of Goethe knows his 
“Bride of Corinth.” It is one of his “= 
splendid illustration of the power he poseesed, in come 
mon with Shakespeare, of breathing life and beauty into 
very common materials supplied to him by other writers, 
Here is the first stanza as rendered by Mr. Dyrsen :— 
An Athenian youth with joy elated 
For the first time Corinth’s walls espied. 
He’s a stranger, none’s to him related, 
Though in friendship he’s with one allied ; 
For their fathers had 
Hoped and settled that 
Their two children should be groom and bride. 
Bad as this doggerel is, it shows Mr. Dyrsen at his best ; 
although even he—to mention no other fault—can 
scarcely have thought that “had” and “ that” form a 
perfect rhyme. We happened to open the volume at the 
page which contains the translation of the pretty little 
poem entitled “ Blinde Kuh,” and beginning— 
O liebliche Therese! 
Wie wandelt gleich ins Bose 
Dein offnes Auge sich! 
These lines are thus happily translated by Mr, 
Dyrsen :— 
Oh, my bewitching Lillie, 
You need not look so chilly 
With your sweet open eyes! 


Immediately before “Blinde Kuh” stands “ Heiden- 
réslein,” a lyric so simple in feeling, and of such delicate 
grace, that a translator must handle it as tenderly as one 
handles a literal wild rose. Mr. Dyrsen grasps it as a 
gardener grasps a weed :—- | | 
Saw a boy a rosie bright 
In the heath a rosie; 
Clad she was with morning light. 
He approached and at her sight 
Boy was warm and cozy. 
Rosie, rosie, rosy-red, 
In the heath the rosie. 
Imagine Goethe talking of a “rosie,” and of a boy who 
approaches it becoming ‘“‘cozy!” In the translation of — 
“Friihzeitiger Frihling,” which he calls “ Forward 
Spring,” we find this stanza :— 
Streamlets are flying 
Richer in blood, 
Kindly the dying 
Meadows to flood. 
Flying streamlets rich in blood would certainly be 
curious phenomena; but we need scarcely say that 
there is no trace of them in Goethe, who, moreover, 
says nothing of dying meadows, or of their being kindly 
flooded. In the same poem he is made to talk of fishes 
as “spry” and “racing;” and birds go on in a still 
more odd manner :— 
Bright in their plumage 
Birds are about ; 
Whilst doing homage 
Gaily they shout. 
We should like to learn what birds are in the habit of 
doing homage and shouting. Goethe makes no mention 
of either practice. The concluding stanzas of the 
original, whether graceful or not, are perfectly clear. 
In the translation we find these mysterious lines :— 
Is not a stronger 
Breath to be heard? 
Not any longer ; 
May be, I erred. 
No! for I feel it 
Still in my breast. 
Muse, oh reveal it 
Why I am blest, 
Why in a twinkling 
All is revived! 
Muse has an inkling: e 
Darling arrived. 


“ An inkling!” “A twinkling!” “Why I am blest!” 
We presume Mr. Dyrsen is poking fun at his readers, 
or perhaps he is proposing a riddle. If so, we give it Up- 

These are not the only lines in which Mr. Dyrsen 
seems to aim at being funny in the wrong ‘places. In 
the first line of “ Wirkung in die Ferne ” Goethe speaks 
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of the queen as “standing in the lofty hall.” Most 
translators would have been content toreproduce this ve 
simple statement ; but to Mr. Dyrsen the act of stand- 
ing seems a poor sort of proceeding to ascribe to a queen, 
so he invents. for her much more lively conduct :— 

The queen in her lofty parlour winks! 


One of the epigrams begins thus in the translation :— 
Friends like sand on the beach may have the fantastico, 
We had no idea that “sand on the beach” had anything 
called “the fantastico ;’’ nor were we aware that it 
shared this good fortune with “friends.’”’ Here again 
the strange fact must be accepted solely on Mr. Dyrsen’s 
authority, for all that Goethe says is :— 
Mache der Schwiarmer sich Schiiler, wie Sand am Meere. 


A “rhymed saying,” in which Goethe has no mention of 
either “‘ Oh” or “‘ O” is rendered :— 
Don’t waste a moment ! 
By “Oh” is not “O” meant. 
Equally brilliant is another couplet :— 
Who will get meat from puss 
Must wheedle and make fuss. 
One more specimen should, we think, suffice. In the 
ballad, “ Der Junggesell und der Miihlbach,” Goethe 
makes the “ Junggesell”’ say to the “‘ Miblbach,” that 
anyone who has seen the pretty ‘“‘ Miillerin”’ ‘‘ must ever 
follow her.” The two simple lines come out thus in the 
“translation ’’: — i 
Who once beheld her beauty must 
For ever writhe with frantic lust. 
Goethe was of a remarkably tolerant nature ; but this is 
enough to make him turn in his grave. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


The History, Constitution, and Character of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. By W. F. Finlason, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Stevens and Sons, and George Bell and Sons. 

The ecclesiastical controversies of which we have 
lately heard so much have given to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council an interest and importance 
which belong almost entirely to the last quarter of a 
century. Before the judgment in the Gorham case, 
which Macaulay considered worthy of D’Agnesseau, and 
which Mr. Finlason regards as no worse than might 
have been expected from the exclusively secular nature 
of the tribunal, the clergy were in the habit of washing 
their theological linen at home, and seldom resorted to 
lay courts for the settlement of doctrinal disputes. But 
since that time, and especially within the last few years, 
such applications have been frequent and familiar; and 
the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874, the failure 
of which Mr. Gladstone predicted, has been productive 
of numerous fiascos, and of one successful prosecution. 
It is this latter case, the case of Mr. Ridsdale, which 
has provoked Mr. Finlason to the publication of the 
able and ingenious work before us. But he is not here 
occupied with the soundness or unsoundness of the 
particular decision, as to which we believe that 
few unbiassed lawyers hesitate to agree with the 
minority of the Committee, so much as with the 
right of dissentient members to declare the fact and 
the grounds of their dissent, the subject of a 
recent controversy between the Lord Chancellor 
and the Lord Chief Baron. This raises the more ele- 
mentary question whether the Judicial Committee is a 
Court of Justice at all, or merely, as the Lord Chan- 
cellor said in the House of Lords on April 30, 1872, “a 
consultative assembly.” Now “the King in Council 
never had any judicial power or jurisdiction, original or 
aia over causes arising within the realm. Under 
the Tudors, however, and especially in the long rei 
of Elizabeth, an arbitrary power was assumed by 
Council, which gave rise to suits or petitions to the 
Council for redress, and thus a kind of abusive and 
usurped jurisdiction came to be exercised by the 
Council, only as incidental to its arbitrary assumption 
of power, and having no foundation in law. This 


abusive and usurped jurisdiction continued to be exer- 
cised by the Stuart sovereigns who succeeded, and led, 
more than anything else, to the ruin of Charles L It 
was eventually condemned by the Petition of Right, 
within three years of his accession to the throne ; it was 
condemned still thore explicitly in the Act of 1640, 
abolishing the Star Chamber and regulating the Council; 
and the usurped and abusive judicial authority—which, 
it is to be observed, was original and illegal—was. the 
only judicial authority exercised by the Council, until, 
in the last century, appeals n to come from the 
colonies,”’ Will it be believed that the rule which the 
Lord Chancellor charged the Lord Chief Baron with 
violating was drawn up during the very worst period of 
Stuart aggression, and had reference simply to the duties 
of Privy Councillors as political advisers of the Sove- 
reigu? The Regulations of 1627, which conclude with 
the words, “When the business is carried by the 
majority of voices, no publication is to be made by an 
man how the particular voices and opinions went, 
were drawn up at a time when the Council had no 
judicial authority known to the law of England. Even 
“the Star Chamber, odious as it became, was at least in 
this respect like every other judicial tribunal that ever 
existed in this country; it was open and public in its sit- 
tings, and its members openly and publicly declared their 
opinions in the face of day, and they never condescended 
to shroud themselves in secresy.” So, too, the Court 
of Delegates, which was the appellate tribunal in eccle- 
siastical causes, until its jarisdiction was transferred by 
2 & 3 Will. IV., c. 92, to the King in Conncil, and 
thence by 3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 41, to the Judicial Com- 
mittee, “acted in all respects as Judges in a regular 
Court; they pronounced their judgments, and expressed 
their opinions, whether they were unauimons or not, 
openly ; and if they were divided in opinion, they all de. 
clared their opinions according to the universal practice 
in the Courts of this country.” If this statement be 
coupled with the Order in Council issued immediately 
after the transfer of ecclesiastical causes to the Com- 
mittee, which Order runs as follows—* That all appeals. 
shall be conducted in the same manner as if they had 
been made as heretofore to the High Court of Delegates,” 
it is difficult to see how the practice of suppressing the 
opinions of dissenting members of the Committee can be 
supported by authority. The business of the Council, 
which really was secret, was before the Revolution 
“confined to affairs of State, and was purely con- 
sultative.” Such secrecy can have no application 
to a judicial tribunal, and in no way conflicts 
with what is stated in the Report of a Committee 
of the House of Commons drawn up by Edmund Burke, 
probably the greatest Constitutionalist that this country 
has produced. “ Your Committee,’’ says this report, 
“do not find any precise law which binds the Judges 
in Westminster Hall publicly to give a reasoned opinion 
from the Bench in support of their judgment. upon 
matters that are stated before them. But the course 
hath prevailed from the oldest times. It hath been so 

neral and so uniform that it must be considered as 
the law of the land. It has prevailed, so far as we can 
discover, not only in all the Courts which now exist, but 
in those Courts which have been suspended or disused 
as the Star Chamber.” And the same high anthority in 
the same document continues :—‘ Your Committee 1s of 
opinion that nothing better could be devised by human 
wisdom than argued judgments, publicly delivered, for 
preserving unbroken the great traditionary body of the 
law, and for marking every variation in the operation 
and construction of particular parts: for pointing out 
the ground of each variation, and for enabling the 
learned of the Bar and all intelligent laymen to dis- 
tinguish those changes made for the advancement of 
more solid and substantial justice from those hazardous 
changes in any of the former opi 


so and decisions, 
which may arise from i nce, from levity, from false 


refinement, from a spirit of innovation, or from any 
other motives of a nature not more justifiable.” This 
obviously assumes that dissentient Judges should 
express their opinions, for the Report is based in this 
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t upon the custom of the Courts at Westminster, 
where such has always been the unbroken practice. But 
if the Lord Chancellor is right in saying that the J udicial 
Committee is not judicial, as the holy Roman Empire 
was, according to Voltaire, not holy, not Roman, and not 
imperial, the practice of the Courts is irrelevant, and Mr. 
Finlason has, therefore, devoted a considerable portion of 
his book to showing that, to all intents and purposes, the 
Judicial Committee is as much a Court of Law as the 
late lamented Court of Queen’s Bench, or the present 

igh Court of Justice. He observes that the Admiralty 
and Ecclesiastical Appeals, which went before delegates 
appointed pro hac vice by the Crown, did not go to the 

ing in Council, but to the Kin in Chancery, “the 
distinction being that the King in Council was not sup- 
posed to sit judicially, whereas in Chancery he was 
supposed to do so, and to exercise judicial power, either 
personally or by commission.” Accordingly the com- 
missions to delegates to hear appeals were always issued 
by the Chancellor for the time being. Again Mr. 
Finlason points out that the report of the Committee is 
publicly announced before it is submitted to the Crown, 
“ and it is indeed always announced that such will be the 
report to the Crown.’ But what seems to us really 
conclusive of the question is that the Committee has 
formally claimed and exercised coercive powers in its 
own name, and not in the name of the Council. For in 
Hebbert v. Purchas an order was drawn up headed “ In 
Her Majesty’s Court of Appeals from the Arches Court 
of Canterbury,” and “ reciting, that an appeal had been 
depending before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, in which a certain monition was issued which the 
defendant had disobeyed, and that the Judicial Committee 
did thereupon order that for such disobedience the 
defendant should be suspended from his office for the 
space of a year; but that he had continued to disobey, 
&c., and that therefore the Judicial Committee did order 
that he should for his disobedience be suspended not 
only from his office, but from the profits thereof,” &. 
This compels us to concur in Mr. Finlason’s conclusion 
that “ for many years, probably ever since the Ecclesi- 
astical Appeals were transferred to the Judicial Com- 
mittee, the Committee has entirely disregarded the rules 
and principles which, by law, ought to govern judicial 
tribunals in this country. The consequence of which 
has been, that not only its decisions, but, indirectly, its 
constitution and character, have been materially affected, 
in such a way as to affect, if not the validity, at all 
events the weight, authority, and value of the decisions 
it has pronounced.” 

Several minor points of interest are raised in the 
course of Mr. Finlason’s essay. Thus the popular error 
that the Queen is in a special sense Head of the Church 
is corrected in the joint opinion given in 1869 by Lord 
Selborne and Lord Coleridge, and quoted by Mr. Fin- 
lason (who, by the way, erroneously asserts that Lord 
Selborne was then a law officer of the Crown, whereas 
Sir Robert Collier and Lord Coleridge were respectively 
Attorney- and Solicitor-General). ‘The Crown,” says 
this opinion, “is supreme over all causes ecclesiastical, 
in the same, and in no other sense, and to no greater 
extent, than the Crown is supreme over causes tem- 
poral—that is, by law, and by means of the various 
established Courts of Law.’ Mr. Finlason exposes 
another common misapprehension, for which there is 
very high authority. It seems that Brougham him- 
self claimed to have created the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, whereas, in fact, all that he did was 
to transfer the appellate jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
causes from the Court of Delegates to a Committee 
established in the seventeenth century for the purpose 
of hearing colonial appeals. It also appears from Mr, 
Finlason’s book that the Court of Queen’s Bench in 1837 
held that a prohibition wonld lie to the Judicial Com. 
mittee, so that this Court of final appeal occupies in any 
point of view a somewhat anomalous position. Had we 
space, we should like to dispute Mr. Finlason’s assertion 
that the House of Commons had no judicial power. 
The House can commit for contempt, and, as the 
Speaker’s warrant is a good retu 





corpus, there seems to be no restriction on the power 
the House to decide any act to be a contempt ria: 
authority. 
Ths tesnde daleed' ta this bolle are not, we believe, of — 
trivial or temporary importance. That decisions to 
which the clergy are bound to conform on abstruge 
points of theological doctrine should be delivered by 9 
purely secular body, as to which it is possible to say 
that it is a Court of Law, or merely a consultative com. 
mittee, seems to us to be a fact of extreme im Y 
to the future of the Established Church. For it is one 
thing to require ministers of the Establishment—that — 
branch of the Civil Service called the Church of Eng. 
land, as Lord Houghton once described it—to submit 
the ruling of the Courts on points of law, and it is quite 
another to bind them by what may be merely ‘die 
based on grounds of policy and expediency. Nor would 
Englishmen easily be induced to tolerate the forcible 
suppression of dissent in their highest tribunals, where 
purely mundane interests were concerned. In the 
struggle which is to come between the friends and 
enemies of the Established Church there can be little 
doubt which side will see the more reason to rejoice that 
the most important of ecclesiastical controversies are | 
decided by a collection of persons ignorant of theology, 
who may be almost equally divided, who are mainly » 
selected by the Chancellor of the day, who do not 
consider themselves bound by their own previous de. 
cisions, and whose position as a judicial tribunal or a 
reporting committee is a subject of dispute among the 
most eminent lawyers. Mr. Finlason’s able and lucid 
essay will be useful not only to lawyers and ecclesiastics — 
but to all persons interested in politics. 


SOUTHERN BRAZIL. 


Pioneering in South Brazil. Three Years of Forest and Prairies 
Life in the Province of Parana. By Thomas P. Bigg-Wither 
In Two Volumes. London: John Murray. . 
The southern provinces of Brazil are not the most 
attractive to traveller or reader, being devoid of the grand 
water highways and general tropical exuberance which 
render the northern regions of the empire so imposing, 
and not having hitherto developed natural resources of . 
importance to the rest of the world. They possess, how- 
ever, more of the charm of novelty, having been, in fact, 
almost virgin ground for the European traveller until 
Mr. Bigg- Wither broke the spell in the modest, instruc- 
tive, and entertaining volumes before us. A young 
German adventurer, Julius Plazmann, published 
@ picturesque account of the Bay of Para in the 
very year of Mr. Bigg-Wither’s arrival, but he neither 
penetrated deeply into the country nor into his subject. 
Mr. Bigg-Wither approves himself the right sort of man 
to explore and describe a new and difficult country, not 
exclusively a man of science, a sportsman, or an econo- 
mist, but a good deal of them all—observant, intelligent, 
and practical. The circumstances of his visit were 
also favourable to research. As an engineer, in 
charge of one of the sections of a survey for @ 
projected trans-Brazilian railway, he was obliged to 
live among the natives, to master their language, to. 
move from place to place, to study the natural features 
of the country, and to inquire into its economic cir- 
cumstances. To decided natural aptitude in all these 
respects he added an enlightened interest in the 
human and inanimate nature around him, and con- 
siderable powers of reflection and generalisation. The 
result has been a most agreeable and instructive mo- 
nograph, proting how much of interest may be ascer-. 
tained and recorded even in a small corner of the 
earth. His volumes will probably continue for some 
time the most substantial result of the expedition in 
which he participated. The object proposed was to 
bring the upper waters of the Plata river system 
into railway communication with Rio Janeiro. The 
estimated cost of the cheapest scheme is nearly eleven 
millions. Setting the ot talaaeee of the Rio com- 


rn to a writ of habeas }| munity aside, there seems no justification for incurring 
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so enormous an expenditure merely to divert the 
traffic of these regions from the excellent waterway 
which Nature has provided for it to Buenos Ayres and 
Monte Video. 

Mr. ee gives but an uninviting account of 
the Brazilian metropolis. Landlocked and hemmed in, it 
has no free circulation of air, and this atmospheric 
8 cy, combined with the uncleanly manners of the 
inhabitants, has rendered yellow fever permanently 
endemic within its precincts. The beautiful but swampy 
shores of the Bay of Paranagua, some three de to 
the south of Rio, afford access to a widely different 
region. Toiling up the steep sides of the Serra do Mar, 


Mr. Bigg-Wither passed in one day from “the land of | Pp 


orange and palm trees, bananas, and coffee” to 
“ gigantic pines, such as one imagines would grow only 
in the latitude of the Baltic.’’ In the ee the aie 
by the sides of the road was white with hoar frost. 

hese splendid pines, sometimes 20 feet in circumference 
by 120 in height, “rise perfectly straight, and branch- 
less to within a few feet of their summits, when they 
spread out into a broad flat head, about 35 or 40 feet in 
diameter. Seen from a distance, they look like a forest 
of enormous toadstools.”’ A well-executed engraving 
enables us to appreciate this singular and striking effect. 
Scenery, coolness, chickens, rice, not least, the discovery 
that Bass was a potation not unknown to the land, put 
Mr. Bigg-Wither into so good a humour that he thinks 
“the foundation of all the love and appreciation of this 
country which I came to acquire in the course of my 
next two years’ wanderings was laid this day.” The 
pine-forests, however, are not perpetual, and are suc- 
ceeded by a region of open prairie, bounded by dark and 
tangled woods much more in keeping with our general 
notions of South American scenery. The density of 
their foliage is shown by the fact of the broad- 
brimmed hat being seldom needed even in the height 
of summer. The screen so effectual against light is, 
notwithstanding, pervious to heat; the steaming 
glades resemble a vapour bath, and the European who 
spends a few weeks among them emerges bleached to a 
whitish-yellow. The sudden fluctuations of temperature 
are even more trying, and almost cost our traveller his 
life. These may yet be guarded against ; not so the insect 
torments, which fairly chased some of the party from 
the country, and prostrated the rest with boils and sores 
until they were directed to an antidote in a wild plant, 
the aipa. To the more commonplace plagues of fleas 
and mosquitoes, Brazil adds the polvora, which, until'you 
have experienced its power, seems of no more account 
than the mote that peoples the sunbeams ; the carapato 
or poisonous tick; the botuca, that silently and imper- 
ceptibly deposits an egg which in due season becomes a 
maggot “revolving on its own axis,” and occasioning 
“‘a sensation as though a sharp spiked wheel were being 
screwed round in the flesh.” It says much for Mr. 
Bigg-Wither’s endurance, and the heartiness of his 
interest in life and Nature, that he should have borne up 
so well’ under these annoyances, and found such ample 
recompense in the study of animals and man. Though 
not a professed zoologist, he is evidently versed in the 
elements of natural science, and knows what to describe, 
and how. He tells, for instance, of the mirim or 
small stingless bee, whose wonderful instinct detects 
decayed timber, suitable for her nest, in the heart 
of a tree to all appearance sound; and whose 
alchemy surpasses our own bee’s in so far as her 
honey is gathered not from flowers, but carrion. 
(Brazilian forests, contrary to the general idea, are ex. 
ceedingly deficient in floral growths.) Most interesting, 
too, is the phosphorescent caterpillar, emitting an ex- 
quisitely soft lustre from every segment of its body, 
and covered with innumerable moss-like hairs, each 
capable of inflicting a most painful sting. This property 
18 & sufficient protection against birds, but not against 
hornets and black ants. . Bigg-Wither supplements 
the valuable observations of Messrs. Bates and Wallace 
with several interesting notes on the protective tendency 
of the habits and conformation of animals. He remarks, 
or instance, that the tcucan screams only when at rest, 


that if its cry betrays it it may readily drop into the 
underwood, but parrots onl a on the wing, 
they are then associated mutual protection. He 
surmises that the ant-eater will be found to be a honey- 
eater also, observing that honey is found where ants are 
wanting. Is there, however, any evidence of its climb- 
ing trees? The tapir naturally plays a conspicuous 
part in his narrative, father, however, from a sports- 
man’s than a zoologist’s point of view. The aquatic 
habits of the creaturé render its pursuit very exciting. 
Its flesh on several occasions afforded sustenance to his 
party. Generally speaking, the Brazilian has little relish 
or e; while the English feasted on quail and 
rairie-hen, the natives abode in stolid content by their 
jerked beef, bacon fat, and Indian meal. The same 
obtuseness characterises their ssthetic ptions. 
Mr. Bigg-Wither doubts whether one inhabitant of 
Colonia Thereza attached a definite notion to the word 
“garden.” If not highly refined, their perceptions are 
nevertheless remarkably acute; they are the best of 
hunters and woodmen, and, with due allowance for the 
tulance and unpuictuality of a semi-civilised people, 

r. Bigg-Wither found them docile assistants and 
faithful companions. He had ample occasion to test 
both their fidelity and endurance in his endeavours to 
open up the water-routes of the interior, poling up or 
sweeping down impetuous rivers interrupted by a suc- 
cession of cascades, or hewing through nearly impene- 
trable jungle. No such favourable opinion is recorded 
of the English rank and file of the expedition, who, 
tipsy and insubordinate, seem to have exhibited the 
national character at its worst. The most interesting 
ethnological episode in the book is the account of the 
ae and confinement of a party of Botocndos, the 
wild Indians of the district. Dirty, stupid, apathetic, 
these people represent human nature at a very short 
remove from the brute. As, however, they cannot be 
ethnologically distinct from the other Indians of the 
continent, their condition must be referred to the 
dismal gloom and oppressiveness of existence in a 
monotonous wilderness, with no possibility of a fixed 
residence, and no room for even the beginnings of 
agriculture. 

Mr. Bigg-Wither’s observations on the social con- 
dition of South Brazil are always pertinent and interest- 
ing. He remarks that one cause of the imperfect 
development of some branches of industry is the pro- 
ductiveness of others of less real importance. The 
prairie lands, for example, seem admirably adapted to 
the rearing of sheep; but the enormous profits of cattle- 
breeding and a shop-keeping hinder the investment 
of capital in anything less lucrative and certain. The 
same cause retards agriculture, and even diamond 
mining, which the author thinks would be remunerative 
if scientifically undertaken. Agriculture is further 
depressed by the especial disadvantage under which 
small proprietors labour from the want of roads. This 
want entails the necessity of keeping a large number of 
mules, and these require a large extent of pasturage. 
The small farmer cannot afford this; unable, therefore, 
to remove his crop, he is driven to sell it in situ to the 
rich proprietor, who soon gets him wholly into his 
power. Immigration, except in the case of some fortu- 
nate Germans, and the Portuguese shopkeepers who 
make fortunes in the country with no idea of settling in 
it, has hitherto worked badly, partly from the negligence 
and mis ment of the ae eer and 

ly from the disgraceful frauds practised upon it in 
Ene Quality of the men sent out. These unfortunate 

le themselves have forthe most part been entrapped 
Cr] representations. Mr. Bigg-Wither’s appendix 
contains an exposure of some of these heartless swindles, 
as well as other detached papers of great interest. Among 
these may be particularly mentioned an account of the 
flourishing condition of the Indian missions under the 
Jesuits, and their subsequent decay ; and a geological ex- 
planation of the natural clearings frequently found in the 
forest, the prizes of land prospecting, combining the 
best properties of forest and — land. On the 
whole, his view of the present and future of the country 
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: , : ; al Bilal de inning of this century, and Mr. Wordsworth, with — 

oe id. The in ee eae Sek. ei hon his dislike to what he conceives to be “ the it le 
an as a body his cordial good-will. Rio Janeiro opinion” about examinations, seems to regard the con. 
alone, with its memories of pestilence, is distasteful to | trast between Oxford and Cambridge in this respect, ¢ 
in notwithstanding the magnificent view of the in- | a subject for pride to members of the latter Univ sity, 
comparable harbour Sons the Corcovado. The Brazilian | At Cambridge the examination of the candidates became 
Creole himself is exempt from yellow fever. Neverthe- | more than a mere formality about the oh 
less, it is more than hinted that, on the coast at least, | the seventeenth century. The disputations in ‘the 
he is destined to be su a by the negro. Never, schools, in which the aspirant to a degree had to sustain : 
the traveller affirms, aid behold finer physical frames | a thesis against certain selected opponents before 
than among the African population of Rio, and the new 

| generation will be born free. 






Moderators representative of the University, were a sub. ' 
stantial trial of his abilities. The candidate for an 
Oxford degree was also technically supposed to pags 
through this ordeal, but, as a matter fact, he : 
only to sit for a prescribed time in the schools, had 
very few questions to answer, and for such qnestions ag > 
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Scholae Academicae. Some Account of the Studies at the English 
Universities in the Eighteenth Century. By Christopher 
Wordsworth, M.A. Cambridge: University Press. 


Mr. Wordsworth prefaces one of the chapters of this 
work with the remark that, before entering upon the 
details of University exercises and examinations in the 
eighteenth century, which he has collected with 
exemplary patience from many obscure sources, ‘‘ we 
ought to try to divest ourselves of a modern opinion 
that study exists for examinations, rather than examina- 
tions for study.” We must confess we were not aware 
that this was a modern opinion, likely to bias any estimate 
that might be formed of the scholarly acquirements of 
unexamined generations. It is doubtless so far true 
that a teacher who is preparing boys or young 
men to pass an examination or to beat competitors 
must direct his attention chiefly to the subjects of that 
examination, With him and with his pupils study 
exists for examination. But we should have said that 
it is a prevaleut opinion outside the circle of pupils 
and teachers that examinations have been instituted not 
as ends but as means. Examinations and studies are 
to some extent correlatives; without examinations you 
a have studies, but you cannot be sure that you have 

studies, and, further, the chances are that without 
them studies will be neglected. This, we should say, 
is the modern opinion, that examination furnishes the 
most powerful incentive to study that academical or 
other ae can apply, and we are surprised to see Mr. 
Wordsworth, for the sake of a commonplace epigram, 
appearing to commit himself to a contrary opinion, 
the more that the conclusion pointed to by 
the miscellany of curious details which he has here 
accumulated is that study flourished at Cambridge in 
the eighteenth century in consequence of a vigorous 
system of examinations, and remained comparatively 
dormant at Oxford because the examination for degrees 
there was at that time a farce andasham. We are 
driven to entertain a poor opinion of the influence of 
mathematical studies upon the faculties which go to the 
support of reasonable consistency when we find Mr. 
ordsworth parading an epigrammatic contempt for 
examinations in one page, and in the next declaring that 
the growth of the “tripos” at Cambridge “may be 
fairly taken as a sign of the vitality” of that Uni- 
versity. 

There was a time, Mr. Wordsworth tells us, when the 
Universities granted degrees without taking much pains 
to ascertain whether or not the candidates were worthy 
of the honour. From time immemorial the degree-con- 
ferring body went through some form of testing the 
qualifications of those who applied for its diploma. But 
in the sixteenth century all the real substance had 
disappeared from this form both in Oxford and in 
Cambridge. The representative of a college appeared 
before the representatives of the University with his flock 
of candidates, and presented them for inspection, but the 
official to whom the task of testing their capabilities was 
confided had long ceased to take a serious view of his 
duties, and had come to be looked upon as a licensed 
buffoon, whose pe ib was to show off his wit at 
the expense of the candidates and their tutor. At 
Oxford there was no real examination for degree till the 


might be asked was furnished with stereotyped answers, 
The relations between examiners and examinees in 
Oxford in those days were of the most friendly descrip. 
tion. They frequently proceeded to the schools after 
breakfasting together pleasantly. The examiner, not 
regarding himself as the natural enemy of the examinee, 
put easy questions, and, if the examinee could not 
answer, obliged him with polite hints. For exam 

the examiner would ask, “‘ Quid solidus angulus ?” 
examinee hesitating, his lenient inquisitor would 
grasping the corner of the desk at which he stood, “ Hic 
solidus angulus,’” and would then profess himself satisfied 
of the candidate’s qualification to bear the 

This ceremony gone through, examiner and examinees 
would adjourn together to dinner. But at Cam 

the candidate for a degree had to pass through a 
different ordeal. The authorities there made a m 
earlier discovery of the beneficial effect of examinations 
upon studies, and brought the spirit of competition inte 
play by ranking the candidates in order of merit. The 
keeping of ‘‘ acts’’ in the schools was no idle ceremony; 
each man in turn was pitted against three opponents, 
who did their best to confute the syllogisms by which 
he supported his thesis. Eight times altogether he had 
to appear in the lists during his undergraduate career, 
twice as a respondent and twice in each of the three 
grades of opponency. Then, before obtaining an 
honours degree, and his order of merit among the men. 
of his year, he had to pass an examination in writing, 
which was as severe as the examiners knew how to 
make it. 

The system of examination in use at Cambridge in the. 
eighteenth century was an excellent test of a man’s 
capacities. The disputations were a healthy relief to the 
strain of written examinations, and imposed a necessity 
for keeping the nerves cool and steady which must. have 
helped considerably to prevent over-study. If they had 
been conducted in English instead of in Latin, they 
would have constituted a really valuable element in the 
training of men destined for the Bar and the strife of 
civil and ecclesiastical politics, and even as it was, they 
must have done not a little for the cultivation of mental 
robustness. Elegance in Latinity and delicate refine- 
ment of taste were at no time among the qualities that 
these disputations fostered. The Moderelaes did not 
always set a example. Many stories are told 
Professor Farish, the reputed author of the celebrated 
phrase, ‘‘ Verte canem ex,” one of the best of which is 
the following. A “poll-man” entering the schools 
hastily, without an indispensable item of academie 
attire, was thus accosted: — ‘Domine opponentium 
Tertie, non habes quod debes. Ubi sunt tut .. + 
eh! eh! Amglice Bands?” To which the offender an- 
swered with equal hesitation :—“ Domine Moderator, sunt 
mmeo . . . Anglicé Pocket.” When the disputations 
were on their last legs, and the establishment of the. 
Classical Tripos had given courage to clever men who. 
had no capacity for mathematics, considerable. liberties. 
were sometimes taken by the opponents, of an Act. 
Mr. Wordsworth gives the following illustration from. 
an opponency kept by Mr. Shilleto in 1824:— 

The question to be disputed was a trite and favourite subjecty 
Reote statuit Paleius de Suicidiis, This last word is no. doubt & 
barbarism, though to most English ears unequivocal, and sanctioned. 
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by time-honoured use in oo Sees ea 

aforesaid being called upon for an argument began cs recte 
judicat Dominus Respondens de suicidio, ut ego quidem censeo, ergo 
cadit questio: si sues enim omnino non cacdemus, unde guaeso per- 
nam, hillas, sumen, wnde inguam petasonem sumus habituri? Est 
profecto judaicum et, ut ita dicam”—*“ Erras, Domine Opponens !” 
interrupts the Moderator, ‘‘non enim de suibus caesis Re- 
spondens, sed de aliquo qui ultro sili necem consciverit.’ (All this 
while the Respondent, good mathematician, and Johnian though he 
was, being unacquainted with the terms of Latin pork-butchery, was 
puzzling his brain to think how he could “take off” an argument 
which he could not well understand.’) “ Quid est ergo suicidium” 
(continues the Opponent) “ut Jatiné nos loguamur, nisi suum 

gio bed 


But even as late as 1826, the disputations were, on the 
testimony of De Morgan, whom Mr. Wordsworth quotes, 
very severe exercises. ‘‘ I was badgered for two hours,” 
De Morgan says, “ with arguments given and answered 
in Latin—or what was called Latin—against Newton's 
first section, Lagrange’s ‘ Derived Functions,’ and Locke 
on ‘Innate Principles.’ And though I took off every- 
thing, and was pronounced by the Moderator to have 
disputed magno honore,1 never had such a strain of 
thought in my life. For the inferior opponents were 
made as sharp as their betters by their tutors, who 
kept lists of queer objections drawn from all quarters.”’ 

One of the most interesting chapters in this neces- 
sarily heterogeneous book is that in which Mr. Words- 
worth traces the origin of the term Tripos. The 
gradations by which it has arrived at its present mean- 
ing are curious. Originally the “Ould bachilour ” who 
had been appointed by the University to confront the 
degree candidates and their tutors and overbear them if 
he could in disputation, had to sit on a stool before the 
Proctors. Hence he came to be called “ the Tripos,” by 
the same metonymy which has given us such terms as 
the Chair, the Woolsack, the Bench. The Tripos 
gradually losing sight of the serious part of his 
duties, as the examination ceased to be more than 
a formality, used his office as a means of distinguishing 
himself by humorous speeches, which in process of 
time became an established institution, and were known 
by the name of Tripos-speeches, and finally, for 
short, the Tripos. When the examination system at 
Cambridge was remodelled, the Tripos no longer took 
part in it, but his office survived, and he still preserved 
a fragment of his former position by continuing to cir- 
culate copies of Latin verses (carmina comitialia) bear- 
ing on the questions under disputation. These verses 
were officially printed, and, about the year 1747-8, the 
Moderators began the custom of printing hononrs lists 
on the back of the sheets. Hence these lists were 
called the Tripos, and, by a further metonymy, the name 
has been transferred from the list to the examination 
itself. Thus the word “ Tripos,” as Mr. Wordsworth 
puts it, is traced “ from a piece of wood (olim truncus) 
to a man, from a man to a speech, from a speech to two 
sets of verses, from verses to a sheet of coarse foolscap 
paper, from a paper to a list of names, and from a list 
of names to a system of examination.” 


MADGE. 
Madge, By Lady Duffus-Hardy. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
1878. 


_ Lady Hardy has written a story of tolerable interest, 
in spite of drawbacks arising from the usual orthodox 
three-volume length and sensational propensities. Her 
construction is not of the most ingenious, nor her 
imagination of the most poetical, but the book is a book 
that can be read, and, in spite of some affectation and 
weakness of style, ‘ Madge’ is a fairly good novel of the 
commonplace order. And who would dare expect any- 
thing better from the three-volume novel-maker, writing 
for the requi.ements of present society? Miss Flora, 
at the tender age of eight, is already in such full 
possession of the art of flirtation in all its attributes, 
that she could scarcely be expected to be content with 
anything short of ultra-sensationalism by the time she 
has been through countless little affairs of the heart— 


or imagination—herself, and has heard tell of countless 
others, even more wonderful, handed down to her by the 
lithe tongue of scandal. Fiction, to be readable, must 
be stranger than fact, and what can be stranger than 
some of the facts which Miss Flora, from a gentle age, 
has begun to collect, and which, grown into a married 
woman of fashion, she has learnt to think make up the 
real tide of life? To vie with the claims of extra- 
ordinary dressing and exaggerated sentiment, to rival 
the charms of drawing-room tittle-tattle and scurrilous 
criticism, no wonder that writers have been forced to 
invent such stories and such feelings as those of the 
‘Cherry Ripes’ and ‘ Passion and Secbivns ’-of to-day ! 
What chance would a book have whose attractions 
depended on beauty of style, poetry of conception, or 
simplicity of feeling ? Everyday life—as seen in May- 
fair—is a great deal more “thrilling” than a tale by 
Miss Thackeray ; and who cares for character and writing 
when incidents are not marvellous or the lowest of 
human a vividly described? The state of our 
society in a great measure wrought the miserable 
degradation of our light literature, and it seems neces- 
sary to success that a novel should either depart from 
the limits of story-telling and travel deep into psycho- 
logical analysis and political discussion, or sink its high 
possibilities into a quagmire of hideously realistic descrip- 
tion and police-report anecdotes. 

Lady Hardy must not be blamed for following in the 
wake of success; and to give her her due she has cer- 
tainly steered clear of the most repulsive features of the 
“ three-volamer,” and has been content with an impro- 
bable incident or two, some realistically merce senti- 
ments, and a little pitiless iture of social ings, 
without imitating some thriving authoresses in the delinea- 
tions of loathsome sentimentality and useless wickedness. 
‘ Madge’ is a thoroughly “ proper” novel, and does not 
try to make up for its weakness by being immoral. Lady 
Hardy does not require immorality for the development 
of a theory—for the very good reason that she has not 
honoured so poor a public with a theoretical conception 
at all; and since she fortunately does not consider vice 
beautiful in itself, we are spared any covert allusions to 
it. A young woman of hidden charm and plebeian birth, 
whose rich iron-forging father wishes to make a 
lady of her, is no uncommon centre to a modern plot; 
but when the young woman appears in London society 
under the auspices of a titled dame in reduced cir- 
cumstances, who has advertised for a well-paying and 
bourgeoise maiden, the plot, though improbable, becomes 
more original; and when the primitive lover, who has 
appeared at the ironworks as the friend of a simple 
brother, turns out to be the titled chaperone’s second 
and penniless son, we think that ingenuity has almost 
won its palm. That the proud and impoverished man 
should scorn to continue the love affair begun in the 
suburban villa of the north, when he finds in his village 
damsel the heiress ignominiously housed by his mother, 
we feel to be properly in the course of things ; but that 
no untoward event should arise out of the evil-visaged 
and jealous ironmonger who, in the first chapter, envies 
old ‘Mr. Siward his pretty daughter and his financial 
success, we judge to be a waste of possibilities, while 
Madge ought certainly not to have taunted her lover 
with marrying her for her fortune when, at the proper 
point of the second volume, the young people make 
their first attempt to set circumstances at defiance and 
belong to one another. To be sure there has been a 
foolishly mischievous female friend, who has poisoned 
her mind with this suspicion, but even then we think 
that a young woman with determination of character 
equal to that of Margaret Siward would not have been 
so easily influenced by a mere scandal-monger. Of 
course, Mr. Mudie would not have been content with a 
volume and a-half, neither would Miss Flora and her 
friends have found amusement enough out of so little 
— of incident. A man named Colonel Dan- 
8 is therefore introduced into the story. He pur- 
sues Miss like an evil ghost throughout the 
book, induces her to marry him during the sad time 
when taunts and a father’s obduracy as to money 
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ha rated the real lovers for a while, and finally 
fulfils all the requirements of sensationalism by 


turning out to be a 
the weiding day. Lady Hardy consoles the poetical 
for any previous slight by here causing @ 
and plebeian gallant to perish ea y in defence 
of ge against her betrothed madman ; and when 
we have seen 
upon his dying brow, and followed her through a con- 
sequent brain-fever, we are glad to leave the prima fe 
lovers in possession of the s \ 
penniless second son has inherited a half-ruined earldom, 


and that, “having no sentimental regrets about his 
brother,” he “ cannot regret anything that, without any 


sin of his, brings they two together again.” 


There is a great deal of vivid writing in ‘ Madge.’ 
A description of the girl in the madman’s grip at 
howe a certain power of expression; and many 


the end s 
realistic touches about salmon-coloured feathers, weari- 
some croquet parties, gay strains of music, clever scandal- 
mongers, brilliant “at homes,” graceful introductions, fill 
the volumes with a kind of atmosphere of the wear and 
tear of a London season. Madge is a very wayward and 
determined young woman. When she has a mind to go 
to the bachelor quarters where live her brother and 
his friend, she is decidedly firm with her well-bred 
chaperone; and when the same lady endeavours to 
persuade her on the point of matrimony, her objections 
to the candidates, though partly funny, are not always 
polite. Lady Hardy has not invested her heroine with 
manners altogether suitable to the first description, whére 
she is depicted as a fascinating young lady. We do not 
feel impressed altogether with the outward behaviour of 
the Upper Ten, if the present portraiture of that select 
society is authentic. We do not admire Lady Erlescliffe 
for ‘‘ casting her eyes around,” neither do we consider 
Mrs. Burke a very lady-like personage. Even Cecil 
Slade, the hero, himself is, with all his Bohemianism, 
guilty sometimes of vulgarities. But these are slight 
blemishes. Spite of some curious complexity of style, 
especially in the descriptive parts, some insufficiency 
of plot and poverty of invention, for a book which 
ee we presume, to be of the sensational order, 
ady Hardy has given to the world a fairly amusing and 
altogether decorous novel, decidedly preferable to many 
of its contemporaries. 


FUN. 
Fun, Ancient and Modern. By Dr. Maurice Davies, 
Tinsley Brothers. 

We can cordially recommend this depressing book to 
anyone who suffers from exuberance of animal spirits. 
If the graceful elegance of Dr. Davies’s wondrous style 
leaves him unaffected, if he can peruse without a shudder 
the titles which the reverend gentleman has inscribed 
over various portions of his work, yet the impervious 
persistence with which the efforts of facetious dulness 
are deliberately forced upon his notice, must in time 
prevail even over him. It may not be in mortals to 
command the success which they desire, but Dr. Davies’s 
deserts are so great that he must surely obtain some 
kind of success, even if it be not exactly of the kind at 
which he aimed. Dr. Davies, as he himself informs us, 
was led to the composition of this great work because 
there existed ‘,a gap in literature,” which in considera- 
tion of the fact that it produced this book may well be 
called an hiatus valde deflendus. ‘“ He could find nothing 
which gave him a coup d’wil of comic writers, from 
Aristophanes to Artemus Ward.” “So, like another 
Curtius, he throws himself into the chasm,” and unlike 
“another” Curtius, he proceeds to give the world the 
resultof hisexperiencein print, prefacing his labours, with 
characteristic taste and modesty, by theannouncement that 
‘the wealth of extracts comprised in this work makes it 
peculiarly available for public readers, and in schools 
where plays are represented.”’ ‘ Advertising is to business 
what steam-power 1s to commerce,” and we trust that 
Dr. Davies's advertisement of himself may conduct his 


London : 


raving lunatic on the eve of 
a despised 


her imprint the kiss of sisterly regret 
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, and to hear that the 
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work with all convenient speed to the destiny ian . 


inevitably awaits it. The most satisfactory feature 
this book is that comparatively 
written by Dr. Davies himself. We say com 

for, as we have already indicated, there is quite enough 


original matter to satiate any ordinary appetite for bad 


jokes and worse criticisms. Dr. Davies with 
what he calls “ Attic Salt,” giving us some notion of 
his critical capacity by an allusion to “ the stately 
comedies of Aristophanes,” and of the quality of his 
humour by expressing his surprise that ‘in the 
exuberance of burlesque which marks our day and 


generation, it has not occurred to any of our copious 


producers to give us a ‘ London Knights’ Entertain. 
ment,’ ”’ 
less be of great service in estimating the value of the 
Socratic system of education :—“ Whether logically or 
not, the germs of abuse lay hid in that very art of 
questioning, whereof Socrates was the originator and 
Dean Stanley is still the defender ; a dangerous form of 
education—what instrumentality may not be erted 
to base ends ?—dangerous, perhaps, in proportion to its 
possible usefulness.’’ 

The Alcestis of Euripides is regarded by Dr. Davies 
as a Satyric drama, and he proceeds to give a rhymed 
summary of it, which he apparently intends to be 
funny, but which actually consists of this sort of 
thing :— 

Then Alcestis—a model to all married ladies— 

Kissed the kids at the footlights, and exit for Hades ; 

While her spouse still boohoo’d, but grew rapidly cheery, 
And the Chorus—a lot of old fogies from Phera— 
Resolving in music their feelings to mirge, 

Sang, in choicest of Doric, an exquisite dirge ; 
While Papa and the infants skedaddled ; in fact, 
Concluded in music the principal act. 


Dr. Davies then gives us a piece of metrical informa- 


tion, illustrating the Saturnian system of verse by a 
familiar nursery rhyme, which he prints thus :— 


The King was in his counting-house, 
Counting out his money ; 

The Queen was in her parlour, 
Eating bread and honey. 


Mortales immortales flere si foret fas, the Muses would 
regret the late George Cornewall Lewis, who drove into 


most people’s heads what the Saturnian metre was. Dr. 


Davies, however, leaving ‘‘ Attic Salt,” after borrow- 
ing copiously from Frere, Mitchell, Donaldson, Mr. 
Courthope, and other kindred spirits, comes to “ Roman 
Satire,” and gives some translations from Horace, of 


which we transcribe two specimens in juxtaposition 


with the originals :— 
Horace. 
Audivere, Lyce, di mea vota, di 
Audivere, Lyce: fis anus, et tamen 
Vis formosa videri 
Ludisque et bibis impudens. 


Dr. Davies. 


Heaven hears my prayers. Lyce, dear, 

Who should have been my cara sposa, 
You're aging unmistakably, 

You're fast ; but O, you’re not “ Formosa.” 

Horace. 

Vixi puellis nuper idoneus, 
Et militavi non sine gloria ; 

Nunc arma defunctumgue bello 

Barbiton hic paries habebit. 
Dr. Davis. 


Though once for conquests I went in, 
And had success in wooing, 

I'm giving up the fiddle now, 
And all my tootle-tooing. 


There are few people who have not translated Horace, 
but it may safely be said that often as that poet has been 
dragged through the tuud he has never suffered any- 
thing approaching to what he endures at the hands of 
Dr. Davies. After “ Roman Satire” comes what Dr. 
Davies, with all the wit derivable from misspelling, 

“‘ Comycke Classicks.”” We understand that these chaste 
se have already adorned the pages of certain 
umourous journals, and we will therefore content out- 
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The following instructive sentence will doubt. _ 
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selves with a single quotation from a poem with the 
title ‘“‘ Sappho; or, the Middle-Aged Lesbian Lady” :— 
Who went in for a Sensation Header, 
A Classickall Ballade. 
Those who are amused by the way in which Dr. Davies 
writes ‘‘ Classical Ballad ” will perhaps laugh at the fol- 
lowing :— 
She plied him with her every art, 
By post, by telegraph—O ! 
The truth about young Phaon’s heart 
Was patent—not for Sappho. 
Dr. Davies says that “at certain passages of the ‘ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy’ we scarcely know whether we are 
meant to smile or weep,”’ and perhaps our author’s own 
humour may cause a similar difficulty in the minds of 
some of his readers. We hope they will not find that 
any third course is open to them. e must reluctantly 
ss over the lucubrations of Dr. Davies on ‘‘ Fragmen- 
tary Classical Fun,” “ Pseudo-Classical Fun,” where we 
have such exquisite gems of wit as— 
Rosz er VioLx. 
Sunt rubicunde rose, 
Ceeruleze viols ; 
Dulcia caryophylla, 
Sic tu, delicie, 
and “ Troubadour Fun.” 

Dr. Davies then passes to Chaucer. He admits that 
“it is no part of his present plan to give the works of 
Chaucer at length,” but he introduces Chaucer into his 
scheme as follows :—“ Before this marvellous lacework,” 
asks M. Taine “what emotion can one feel 
but a pleased astonishment ? What becomes of Christian 
sentiment before such scenic ornamentations? In like 
manner, literature sets itself to play.” It becomes 
funny, in fact. We may, therefore, be content for the 
moment to repeat Sir Peter Teazle’s remark to Joseph 
Surface on the subject of sentiment, and to open the 
pages of Chaucer very thankfully indeed, secure of 
finding that contemporary comment on the manners and 
customs of the times, which is the object of our search 
in thus tracing the “one increasing purpose which runs 
along the ages in jocose as well as in serious matters.” 

It is of course one thing to “open the pages of 
Chaucer,” and quite another to give random quotations 
therefrom, interspersed with unintelligent comments, 
though we do not say that this is what Dr. Davies does. 
But what is the “‘ one increasing purpose ”’ which “ runs 
along the ages.” Does it refer to the appetite of 
Dr. Davies for the inclusion of irrelevant matter, which 
grows on him as his work proceeds until he includes 
Charles Lamb’s pathetic lines on “The Old Familiar 
Faces” in a Book of Fun? From Chaucer we pass 
through “ Pantagruelism” to what Dr. Davies, regardless 
of the respective functions of adjectives and substantives, 
calls ‘“‘Shakspere Fun,’’ where he actually has the 
effrontery to copy out a Bowdlerised version of the 
principal comic scenes in the First Part of Henry IV. 
But we must hasten to the end of our dreary task. From 
‘“Shakspere Fun” through “ National Fun,” “ Broad 
Grins,” ‘Cockney Poets,” and ‘ Eye-Openers,” there 
runs an increasing purpose to be funny, and an increas- 
ing success in being dull. “Tom Bowling” is pressed 
into the service, Dr. Davies apparently finding it funny, 
and moralising upon it as follows:—‘It would be easy 
for a purist to find out that this song verged on pro- 
fanity, but there is something in the adoption of the tar’s 
language, the talking in the tongue ‘ understanded of 
the people,’ that sends it straight home to the heart.’’ 
And so forth. Dr. Davies is of course as much within his 
rights as any other bookmaker in pursuing what for all 
we know may be a lucrative trade. The scissors and 
the paste-pot become him better than the pen, and he is 
never at his worst when he is quoting. If a passing 
indignation is aroused by the thought of the noble 
literature which is desecrated and degraded in these 
volumes, the feeling yields to reflection that Aristophanes, 
and Horace, and Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and Dibdin, 
are beyond the reach of Dr. Davies. Of the author of 
“Unorthodox London” it may be said that “ Nullum 
fere scribendi genus non tetigit, nullum quod tetigit non 
deformavit.’* 


IN MY INDIAN GARDEN. 


In My Indian Garden, By Phil Robinson. London: Sampson 
Low and Co. 1878. 


These charming little word-pictures of Indian life 
and Indian scenery are, or so it appears to us, some- 
thing more than an unusually bright page in Anglo- 
Indian literature. Mr, Robinson’s Indian garden is not 
an Anglo-Indian pleasure-ground. It is one of the 
world’s gardens; in the centre grows the Tree of Life, and 
Nature—our own, no strange goddess “ because the sun 
has looked upon her ”’—walks here in the cool of the 
day. The “ buzzing, hamming, chirping, and chattering 
things’ to whom Mr. Robinson introduces us, amongst 
the roses and oleanders and jessamines, are no foreigners, 
bat members of that great family for whose close kin- 
ship to man gentle St. Francis praises God in his 
“ Canticle of the Creatures.” It is carrying exclusive- 
ness too far to refuse recognition to a robin becanse, 
instead of a red waistcoat, he is pleased to wear the 
ornamental feathers in his tail, and no man with 
any sense of humour in him should deny himself 
so merry an acquaintance as the Indian crow. That 
inexhaustibly witty bird, whom the romantic atmo- 
sphere of the place by no means sobers, perpetrates 
his jests in every corner of the Indian garden. He isa 
laughing philosopher, protesting under all circumstances 
that life is not real or earnest at all, but only a joke. 
Whether he means it or no, we will not say, but he even 
turns the torments of the hot weather into mirth. See 
him gasping, open-beaked, under a sun-baked wall, and 
say whether he does not make suffering ludicrous. In 
the rains, he is an absurd bunch of drenched feathers; 
he huddles himself into some sheltered corner, and peers 
forth at a dust storm driving by with his head twisted 
on one side. Mr. Robinson has a great deal to say about 
the crow of course, and we must agree with him that in 
India especially this bird merits the title of ‘“‘impudicus.” 
“‘In England, “says our author, “crows pretend to be 
rooks (except during rook-shooting), but in India they 


| brazen it-out upon their own infamous individuality, for 


there are no rooks.” 

Whoso will accept Mr. Robinson as guide may make 
acquaintance with the Mynas, the Indian starlings, whose 
motto he declares to be, ‘‘ Let the world revolve, we are 
here to work, and in the name of the Prophet—worms ”’ ; 
with the seven sisters, garrulous and quarrelsome; with the 
koel, the hot-weather bird, with its note growing higher 
and more shrill as the terrible heat strengthens ; with the 
pink-nosed mungoose also, “‘ gazing placidly out of the 
water-pipe,” or rushing, fur on end, ceeds aan 
cobra ; with the grey squirrel, who, ‘ given a three-inc 
post, can always’ keep out of sight ;’’ with the oo 
only second in drollery to the crows; with the lizards, 
‘‘who leave their carcases about without any minds to 
take care of them.” Then there is the green parrot; 
but we think Mr. Robinson is a little hard upon this 
bird. Granted that his voice is discordant, and that he does 
much mischief among the fruit trees, has Mr. Robinson 
ever seen a mango-grove, as he drove by, shake forth 
upon the air a green fluttering cloud, leaves with wings 
to all appearance, blown up as lightly, to darken the sky a 
moment, and then, as lightly, blown asunder, and swept 
away to right and left? Or has he ever felt the still air 
round him, on some great height—say, the old gateway, 
the Bolund Durweza, at Futtehpore Sikri—suddenly 
thrill and tremble with the strokes of wings, whilst 
the bright birds, startled from their sleeping-places in 
the walls, gaps, and niches, flashed and fell around 
him like gaily inted arrows? No doubt he has, 
and then orgiven the green parrot his garden 
misdemeanours. 

But it is not only with the “curions humanity of 
birds, beasts, and little insects,” that Mr. Robinson has 
undertaken to amuse and interest his guests. A good 
deal of India lies within the cactus-hedge which bounds 
the Englishman’s compound. There is the servants’ 
quarter, a whole native village—at the very least a score 
of families, infants and tiny children innumerable, two 
or three wives probably to every household, and as 
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dmothers and destitute relatives, passing 
under the general and kindly name of “ bhai ”’ (brother). 
Here, too, dwell pariah dogs, making moon-lit nights 
hideons,and ducksand long-legged fowls—a private specu- 
lation of the cooks; here is the washermans donkey, 
who brays aloud without timidity, for it knows that it 
has a recognised position ; and here also a surreptitious 
cow or goat, who knows equally well that it is here 
by stealth, and must, if the Sahib’s glance fall upon it, 
put on an air of having just strayed in from the jungle. 
Our author has given us some sketches from this little 
Indian world, drawn with as much humour as human 
sympathy. We may note the little picture of the 
 Bheesty’s Mother,’ which may be taken as a typical 
it of the native woman stricken with old oge, 
waiting, pathetically patient now as ever, for the hand 
of death :-— ites 
Watch her where she sits at the door of that poor hut in which 
sho lives, herself the poorest guest. Is she thinking? Are the 
frogs who croak in the well beside her thinking? “ There is no 
gown,” said Luther, “that worse becomes @ woman than that she 
should appear to be wise ”—then is the bheesty’s mother becomingly 
clothed, for it is impossible to discern in her any semblance of 
wisdom. For her, indeed, there is hardly a world at all. Around 
her are the neems rank with clustered berries, the tamarind flushed 
with its strange, beautiful bloom, the aloe uprearing from a rose of 
spiked leaves its bell-hung shafts,—all the beauties of an Indian 
garden ; but the bheesty’s mother does not think of them. The 
amaltas-tree may wag its yellow bunches at her or make itself 
ridiculous with sausage pods; but what does the bheesty’s mother 
care for change of seasons? She hears the lusty koel-cuckoo, the 
bold, black Mephistopheles of birddom that brings troubles into 
many 4 married bird’s nest, scream the hot months through. But 
she has forgotten the legends of her youth, and listens to it 
screaming infamy to its mottle-plumaged mate without a thought. 
But still she has not forgotten all her youth; for as you pass her, 
her withered old hands rise instinctively to her head, to veil her 
face from a stranger's gaze. Pitiful old woman! Perhaps memory 
is a painful effort to you. To the very old retrospect often is an 
ungrateful process. The past is rough with broken expecta- 
tions, sharp-gravelled with splintered hopes, and Memory has 
tender feet. 


One more quotation must be allowed us—the delightfal 
though tragic history of the Dik-bungalow fowl. The 
Dak-bungalow, we may inform the uninitated English 
reader, is the staging-house provided by a paternal Govern- 
ment fortravellers in districts where the march of civilisa- 
tion has not yet recorded its passage by such monuments 
as expensive hotels, The Dik-bungalow is not, asa rule, 
a luxurious abode; if the traveller does not bring his 
bed with him, he may possibly have to sleep upon a 
table or two chairs; and if he has omitted knives and 
forks, he will have to carve his dinner, and toeat it with 
a spoon. But always there is a polite attendant in 
charge of the staging-house, and the traveller may be 
sure of two things—courtesy and skinny poultry :— 


His death happened in this wise. There came up the hill one 
day some travellers with whom the cook at the staging-house 
wished to stand well, and when they asked, ‘“‘ What is there to 
eat?” he replied with suavity, “‘ Whatever your honours choose to 
order.” So they ordered beef and then mutton, but there being 
neither they desisted from “ordering,” and left it to the cook to 
arrange their meal. And he gave them soup made of an infant 
poult, two side-dishes composed of two elder brothers, a fine fowl 
roasted by way of joint, and the grandmother of the family furnished 
forth a curry. And one of the party watched the dinner being 
caught. With the soup there was little difficulty, for it succumbed 
to a most obvious fraud. The side-dishes fell victims to curiosity, 
for while they were craning their necks into the cook-room door, a 
hand came suddenly round the corner and closed upon them. The 
curry, poor old soul, was taken in her afternoon sleep. But the 
roast, the bird particularized above, showed sport, as well it might. 
For seven months it had daily evaded death, scorning alike the 
wiles of the cook and the artifices of his minions. Nothing would 
tempt it during the day within the enclosure in which so many of 
its family had lost their lives, and as it roosted high up in the 
walnut-tree behind the bungalow, night surprises were out of the 
question. Whenever travellers came in sight it would either fly on 
to the roof of the bungalow, and thence survey the preparations 
for dinner; or slipping away quietly over the cliff would enjoy 
healthful ease in some sequestered nook, whither was borne, 
tempered by distance and the comfortable sense of security, the last 
sereech of the less wary. But its day had come. The fig-tree had 
drunk of the Neda. The travellers ‘had been expected. An hour 
therefore, before they came in sight preparations were made for the 
great capture, and when on the appearance of the first horseman 
the fowl turned as usual to eseape, he found two boys on the roof 
of tho bungalow, six more up the walnut-tree, and a cordon of men 
round the yard. There was nothing for it but to trust to his 
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wings; 80, mounting on the wall, he flew for his life. Ang 
strong wings bore him bravely—up over the fowl ‘and = 
goat-house, and the temple, over the upturned faces of the shouting 
men—up into the unbroken sky. Below him, far, far down he sq 
the silver thread of water that lay along the valley between the 
hills. But there was a worse enemy than man on the watchog 
hungry eagle. And on a sudden our flier saw between him and the 
red sunset the king of birds in kingly flight towards him, and 
stopping himself in his course he came fluttering down—poor 
Icarus !—to the friendly covert of earth with outspread wings. But 
the eagle with closed pinions fell like a thunder-bolt plumb from 
out of the heavens, and striking him in mid-sky sent him twirling 
earthward; then swooping down again grasped him in his ye' 
talons before he touched the ground, and rising with slow 
winged his burdened way to the nearest resting-place—the roof of 
the dak bungalow! But his exploit had been watched, and ‘ea 


4 


had his feet touched the welcome tiles before a shower of stic 
and stones rained round him. One pebble struck him, and rising 


hastily at the affront, his prey escaped his talons, and, rolling over 


and over down the roof, fell into the arms of the exultant cook? 
Bat the scream of the baffled eagle drowned the death-ery of the 
fowl. 

We should like, did our space permit, to give also the 
very beautiful description of a voyage of discovery made 
over a flooded country—the explorers’ boat sailing over 
the roofs of sunken villages, and amongst the topmost. 
boughs of drowned trees. But the book abounds in de- 
lightful passages—let the reader, who will trust us, find 
them for himself. Mr. Edwin Arnold, who has intro- 
duced this little volume to English readers by a highly 
appreciative preface, says truly that from these sli 
sketches a most vivid impression of everyday In 
life may be gathered, and in the most romantic country 
in the world even everyday life is full of picturesque. 
ness. But the chief merit of these Indian sketches li 
in their truthfulness; their realism is the secret of their 
vivid poetic life. A clever Anglo-Indian writer has 
complained that the British public ‘‘demands Palm- 
trees ” in all Indian pictures ; and pronounces all writers 
who do not fall into raptures about the “ gorgeous Fast” 
cold and unsympathetic. This is of course a little hard 
upon those who are actually tasting the delights of this 
Eden, where subtile beasts of the field abound, and under 
the dominion of the angel with the flaming sword. Well, 
Mr. Robinson has not kept in view the “ demands” of 
the British public; he has painted what he had seen; 
and the result is——-yes, the picture has its Palm-trees, 
and its romance also. 


BENEDICTA. 


a By Mrs. Alfred Phillips. London: Macmillan 
an oO. 

The heroine of this book is a young lady who objects 
to wearing stays, and is otherwise unconventional, 
though she acquires, early in life, a distaste for shooting 
on sentimental grounds. Benedicta loses her mother in 
childhood, and is brought up by her father, a person 
who, besides representing his native borough in Par- 
liament, possesses a rare unity of physical and moral 
virtues which Mrs. Phillips oddly indicates by saying 
that—‘‘ He wore no moustache, and his well-for 
mouth uttered, in a manly and sometimes abrupt way, 
the honest convictions of his heart.’”’” Had Mrs. Phillips, 
when she penned this striking period, an unconscious 
reminiscence of one who was “a wise fellow, and, which 
is more, an officer; and, which is more, a householder; 
and, which is more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any a8 
in Messina; and one that knows the law, go to; and® 
rich fellow er .ugh, go to; and a fellow that hath had 
losses ; and one that hath two gowns, and everythi 
handsome about him?’ Mr. Heathcote, however, 
more ambiguous advantages :—‘* Affluence and good 
descent had stamped him with a noble bearing and 
self-possession that nothing on his own ground could dis- 
concert.” What this means, we do not know. A cook 
is proverbially self-confident upon a particular kind of 
hill when it is his own property, but when Mr. Heath- 
cote is thus described, he is in Mrs. Blake’s drawing- 
room. Mrs. Blake is the lady to whom Benedicta, or 
Benta, as they called her, making bad worse, was con- 
signed by her father in order to be trained in feminine 
accomplishments. Mrs. Blake is a woman with slender 
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means, most of which she spends on her back, and with 
eight children, most of whom are vided for by other 
peo She is not altogether per the best person 
who could have been chosen to train up a child in the 
way in which it should go, for her eldest daughter is 
carrying on a clandestine correspondence with a peculi- 
arly pitiful scoundrel, who is already married, and her 
eldest son spends most of his time in doing nothing 
before an easel and in doing a good deal before a looking- 

. Olivia is not oaly unfortunate in her passion, but 
takes advantage of Benedicta’s pecuniary position to 
borrow a hundred pounds for her lover, having pre- 
viously obtained the same sum from her aunt on false 
pretences. The aunt, Mrs. Grimshaw, wife of Mr. Heath- 
cote’s agent, is apparently modelled on the immortal 
Mrs. Gregg, though Mrs. Phillips has smoothed a = 
many of the wrinkles out of the original, and Mrs. 
Blake is by no means so acquiescent a butt as poor Mrs. 
Tulliver. But our readers shall judge of the resem- 
blance for themselves by the help of the following 
dialogue. 

Olivia sat down. Making herself at home for the time by re- 
moving her hat and gloves, she began— 

“Have you heard of our grand move—a fashionable ladies’ 
school in embryo?” 

“What, Miss Heathcote, of course? It was I who suggested it 
to Grimshaw.” 

“You!” 

“ Yes, my love. The Blakes ought to begin to look up a bit, and. 
it is my belief you have the game entirely in your own hands; but 
this is between ourselves, you know ;” and she laid her finger on 
her lips to enjoin secrec 

“ What do you mean 

“Tell her, Nimrod,” said Mrs. Grimshaw, who always preferred 
sending a message she found embarrassing through hercat. . . . 


. 
” 


“Tell her, Nimrod. Come, my familiar, tell Olivia what you have | 


had in your brain all the while you have been sitting dozing on my 
lap. Oh! you cunning cat,” she cried, caressingly ; “so you want 
Olivia to play her cards well, because you think that such a charm- 
ing, polished young lady ought to be worth something? And 
perhaps—who knows—she might marry the Member! Oh! you 
naughty, villainous Nimrod, those are just the ambitious thoughts 
you had in your head; do you hear, you very bad cat ?” 


“ Nimrod, tell that scheming, wicked old lady that she is not to 
put bad thoughts into my head, which are likely to interfere with 
my teaching Miss Heathcote all I know; and that if you take my 
advice, Nimrod, you will whisper your treacherous insinuations 
into the more suitable ear of my mother.” 

“Your mother! Nonsense, Olivia!” cried Mrs, Grimshaw, dis- 
pensing with her ambassador, overtaken by surprise. “I haye no 
notion of women who have brought up eight sons and daughters 
entertaining such ideas as marrying again! They ought to be 
thinking of their souls, making their salvation more likely, and be 
‘ widows indeed!’” 

“But they may not always find that a lively process, What do 
you say, Nimrod?” asked Olivia, with a little laugh. “ Mamma 
18 contemplating a new dress or two, and that you know portends 
something when the season is not due.” 

‘This was too much for Mrs. Grimshaw, who faced round to Olivia 
with a glare of indignation in her puckered old face; not at the 
girl herself, but at the audacity of her insinuation. ‘New dresses! 
If that’s your mother’s little gamo, you may tell her from me that 
—Oh, but I have no patience with her at all, Olivia,” she cried, 
fairly brought to a standstill by want of words to express herself, 
and forced to take refuge at last iv violent head-shakings, which so 
disturbed Nimrod’s equanimity that he gave a snarling mew, and 
sought a smoother resting-place on the sofa. 

“TI have no patience with your mother, Olivia. I have gone to 
the house and seen her with next to nothing but dry bread on the 
table, and yet dressed—as if she was expecting the king to call! It 
is my firm belief, if the bailiffs were put into the house, she would 
be dressed to receive them with a smart new neek-ribbon— 
unpaid for!” 


Olivia was, it will be seen, not in every way fitted to 
Superintend the education of Benedicta, who is more 
particularly confided to her care, nor, indeed, is she 
calculated to excite much interest in anyone, her fretful 
frivolity scarcely deserving even the destiny assigned 
her, which is peaceful subsidence into the arms of the 
parish priest. As for Gresham Blake, he prided himself 
on the fact that, though a “ penniless artist,” he was a 

gentleman,” and Mrs. Phillips appears to agree with 
This, then, according to Mrs. Phillips, is the 
letter which a “gentleman” would send to a young 
lady who had done him the honour of writing to him. 

Her letter to him had begun with ‘ Dear Gresham,’ 
being the modified expression of her heart’s exuber- 


English, means ‘Yours nothing.’ 
/conveyed in harsh terms his sense of astonishment 


assertion that her ‘‘ personal 
-woman’s 


never do anything 


ance, while she had signed herself, with truthful 
simplicity, ‘Yours affectionately.’ His to her began 
‘Dear Miss Heathcote,’ ending with the matter-of- 
fact, ‘ Yours faithfully,’ which, translated into. modern 
In his letter he 


at her want of caution in having placed him in such 
an embarrassing position, pointing out in plain terms 
that there was no relationship between them to warrant 
a correspondence that could not but compromise him in 
the eyes of her father. ‘He trusted, therefore, that 
she would not again yield to the impulse of at 


to him, as he was really unable to respond, nor woul 


he compromise himself by doing so, even if he could.’ ”’ 
This youth may have had an “esthetic mind, which 
could soar from the vulgar fact into the empyrean 
of the abstract,” whatever that may be, but he could 
certainly have been described by a word of three letters, 
which his young brother Harold, by far the most 
natural and charming character in the book, was much 
in the habit of using. Such as he is, Gresham falls in 
love with Ernestine Leighton, a girl whose complexion 
is due to French chalk, while her locks are not un- 


acquainted with auriferous fluid, and who is altogether 


a good example of Mrs. Phillips’s somewhat appalling 

arance” ig every 
“favourite deity.’ For her Mr. Blake 
abandons the “ideal woman, whom as an unexacting, 
unmolesting abstraction he had worshipped,” and when 
she marries “the Member” he calmly transfers his 
allegiance to Benedicta. When this worthy young man 
is finally lost at sea, and Benedicta “ raises her soft, 
sweet eyes to read the inscription :— : 

Saered to the Memory of 
Gresuam Biaxe 


she feels that our truest and most enduring 
memorials are not engraved on marble, but on the hearts 
of those by whom we are loved and mourned.” Mrs. 
Phillips would do well to avoid such vulgarisms as 
“livery” used of a lady’s dress, “ without he had the 
means to carry him there,” “against Mr. Heathcote 
returned to the cedars,” “‘ her work, which she had Jain 
on the table,” or “dip her feet into the warm bath of a 
tender passion,” which we take to be the vulgarest 
metaphor in modern literature. Nor would we recom- 
nail inroads on the classics which produce no better 
results than “the breeze played among the fine old 
cedars with eolian softness.” ‘ Benedicta’ is a book of 
considerable merit, and the most irritating thing about 
it is that it might have been much better if Mrs. Phillips 
had cut out all her fine writing, which is very bad, and 
brought her story, which is really good, within the limits 
of one volume. Of children she always writes prettily 
and naturally. 





MINOR NOTICES. 

ing @ Boy. By Charles Dudley Warner. TIlus- 
trated by “Champ.” (Triibner and Co.)—That species 
of American humour which finds its chief exponent in 
Max Adeler is, in ‘Being a Boy,’ diluted down to a 
strength and flavour suitable to childish palates. The 
book before us treats of the ordinary episodes in the 
life of a New England boy much in the style of ‘Out 
of the Hurly-burly,’ and is similarly illustrated with a 
running commenta of theatrical sketches and mar- 
inal pictures. It is intended to be humorous, but the 
Sothour is somewhat languid, as witness one or two 
spesimens :—“ Nothing could make a boy, who cared 


anything for his appearance, feel flatter than to be run 
cree bithe broad tire of a cart-wheel. But I never 


heard of one who was, and I don’t believe one ever will 
be” (p. 3). ‘It is very difficult to teach a cow to 
read Latin or any of the dead languages. ... . People 
who devote themselves too severely to study of the 
classics are apt to become dried up, and you should 
to dry up a cow” (pp. 5, 7). “It 
is a fact also that, if a boy repeats ‘Thanatopsis while 
he is milking, that operation acquires a certain dignity 
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‘ Bei Boy ’ will, however, serve to give 
ge * pi and well-defined picture of 
the Atlantic, and is 


(p. 10). | 
our English boys : r 
the boyhood of their cousins across 
after all amusing in its way. 


Topo. A Tale about English Children in Italy. By 
G. E. Brunefille. Illustrated in Pen and Ink by Kate 
Greenaway. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—Topo is a little 

ickle, always in some childish scrape or other, who has 
inspired some of the prettiest little pictures that were 
ever cut on wood. A part of her infantile history is 
prettily told; and though the narrative 18 not very 
exciting, it will doubtless be interesting to its young 
readers in the nursery. The get-up of ‘Topo’ is per- 
fect ; and we cannot imagine a more appropriate present 
for a child than this tasteful little yolume, with its 
artistic cover, pleasant reading, and graceful little 


pictures. 


A Saturday's Bairn. By Brenda. (J. F. Shaw and 
Co.)—Founded on the old Scotch saying, “ Saturday’s 
bairn works hard for its living,”’ this little tale narrates 
the history of one of those pe children who are 
occasionally to be found among the poorest classes, and 
whose presence sheds a kind of sunlight through the 
gloom of poverty and distress. The merits and defects 
of the story seem to us to be 7 equally balanced, for 
it is fall of spirited touches which indicate an amount 
of power in the writer that ought not to be thrown 
away upon a goody-goody book of the Moody and 
Sankey style. Thus the first chapter, describing a 
nursery in Grosvenor Square, is almost worthy of the 
author of ‘ Misunderstood’; while the picture of the 
professional beggar who cries out, “ Hif I could in any 
way be pawned hor sold in horder to obtain a mossel of 
bread for me por little famly, I would not hobject to 
that application of me bordy,” might have been drawn 
by Dickens himself. It is unfortunate, therefore, that 
the book should be disfigured (artistically speaking) by 
apostrophes on intemperance, and citations from the 
works of the eminent hymnologists to whom we have 
referred. That the writer is in earnest there can be no 
doubt, and it is therefore the more to be regretted that 
she should have adopted a style of writing which scoffers 
are inclined to regard as the language of cant and 
hypocrisy. ) 

The Bella and her Orew. By Harriet S. Hill. (EH. Marl- 
borough and Co.)—We were agreeably disappointed to 
find that this tale is not founded on an episode in the 
life of the unfortunate nobleman now or recently 
languishing in Dartmoor. On the contrary, it is an 
original tale not without its merits, but, on the whole, 
not up to a very high standard of childish literature. 
It is what may fairly be called a “ pretty” tale, but 
though purporting to tell the history of a boy, it is hardly 
“boyish” enough in tone. Nor, though it tells of the 
sea, is it redolent, as such books should be, of the salt 
breezes of the ocean, while its purity of style is more 
than counterbalanced by the absence of colour. There 
are signs, however, here and there, throughout the book, 
that the writer is capable of better work, and we should 
not be sorry to see our expectations realised in another 
effort of her pen. 


Mazie’s Joy. By Lizzie Joyce Tomlinson. (E. Marl 
borough and Co.)—Mazie Rayton’s “joy” is that 
during a period of privation owing to the ill health of 
her father, who is a clergyman, she is able to earn money 
by pomting, and to support her family until the invalid’s 
health is quite restored; and her father, having been 
obliged to sacrifice the emoluments of a curacy in 
Chapter I., is presented to a living on p. 93, when all ends 
happily. We are rather surprised to find that this is 
not a first attempt in nursery literature. 


My Brother Jack; or, the Story of What-d’ye-call-em. 
Written by Himself. From the” French of i Daudet. 
Translated by L. Ford. Illustrated by P. Philippoteaux. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—It needs no title-page to in- 
form the reader that this little tale is translated from the 
French, for the whole effect of the book, woodcuts and 
all, is Gallican. It tells how “a childish poet, a would- 
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be actor, became part of that honest commercial 
of Paris which is proud of its vocation,” and, 
failure of a mistaken ambition, comes to the | 
conclusion that “after all, selling plates 
than sweeping out the Ouly Institute or being 
at Mont Parnasse.” The failure of the 
its reception by the friends of its author 
them frightfully are told with considerable 
A thousand copies of ‘The Adventures of a B 
Butterfly: a Pastoral Comedy,’ are printed on credit, 
Of this issue a one 7 rr aan - 
more talk of the Muse. Ishould love poetry all 

but not my own; and one da when the cciniter age 
of keeping the nine hundred and ninety-nine volumes 
of the ‘ Pastoral Comedy,’ sent them all to the arcade, 
the unlucky author had the to say, ‘ must 
be burnt.’ The more prudent Pierrotte replied, ‘ Burnt! 
not a bit of it. I had much rather keep them; I will 
find a use for them—I may well say—at this very : 
moment I have to pack a consignment of egg-cups for 
Madagascar. It seems that the niggers out there saw a 
missionary’s wife eating boiled eggs, and won’t eat them 
any other way now. So, with your permission, M, 
Daniel, the books will just do to ne up the egg-cups 
in.” <A fortnight later the ‘ Pastoral Comedy ’ was on 
the high seas, on its way to the country of the illustrious 
Rana Volo. Let us hope it answered there better than - 
at Paris. ‘My Brother Jack’ will certainly repa 
perusal, as it is a book of considerable power, al 
a word must be added in praise of the translator, who 
has succeeded in preserving the Parisian aroma of the 
tale. 


z 4 
THE 


a 
ety 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The resignation of Lord Derby and the despatch of 
Lord Salisbury’s circular have put the magazine articles 
on the great question of the day somewhat out of date. 
The policy which England =e to adopt in the 
Congress is made the subject of discussion in Black- 
wood’s, in the Nineteenth Century, and in the Fortnightly 
Review ; but since the articles were written, the p 
of there being a Congress at all has receded to an in- 
definite distance. Still,-all three articles are of sufficient 
authority to be worth reading, and their views of the 
work that a Congress might accomplish afford a certain 
standard for measuring the wisdom of the step by 
which the negotiations for a Con have been 
abruptly terminated. If Lord Salisbury’s elabo- 
rate “leader” against Russia is anything more 
than a wanton act of provocation, it would seem 
to imply that the Government have resolved to re- 
establish the Ottoman Empire in its old disintegrity 
and dependence. It is a noteworthy fact that all the 
three magazine writers—Blackwood’s, as much as Mr. 
Dicey in the Nineteenth Century, and Sir George 
Campbell in the Fortnightly—put this aside as an im- 
possible feat, and take for granted that the Tarki . 
power in Europe is as irretrievably shattered as Hum 
Dumpty after his great fall. Both Mr. Dicey and Sir 
George Campbell write without any animosity against 
the Turks, and both consider that there might yet be 
chance for them as an Asiatic Power, but they do not 
dream of disputing the plain results of the war which has 
ended in the Treaty of San Stefano. ‘ Unless we, as & 
country,” Mr. Dicey says, ‘‘ have lost the practical goc 
sense which we claim to be our national characteristic, 
the only course open to us is to take facts as they are, 
and to make the best of them. The facts are obvious. 
Russia has crushed Turkey to the ground.”  Black- 
wood’s is not less emphatic. ‘The state of things,” it 
says, “to which the Treaty of 1856 applied have cea: 
to exist ; the treaties are dead and gone for all practical 
pespoess, and must be replaced by a new arrangement. 

n 


Blackwood’s speaks as follows regarding the prin- 


ciples of this new arrangement, and the considerations 
that exist in reason for our going to war:— 


The position is very much that which the Government and poli- 


ticians generally have all along contemplated, save that at the inst 
moment Russia approached much nearer to the localities in W 
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wo are interested than any of us expected, or than seemed desirable. 


However much we may dislike the t position of things as com- 
with what existed before the war, we must at least bear in 
mind that, if an unjust and ive war could not be prevented, 


at any rate the unassisted tri umph of Turkey would have been a 
calamity of no common magnitude, as far as the progress and pro- 
sperity of the East is concerned. From the time of certain memorials 

resented to Lord Derby shortly after the Andrassy Note, down to the 
Febates in the recent Parliament at Constantinople, it has been clear 
that the provincial Mussulmans, as well as the Christians, earnestly 
desired that the intrigue and corruption of the Palace should be 
swept away than tuated. Now that the Stamboul 
authorities have succumbed to superior force, all that is required 
(and it involves, no doubt, serious effort and exertion) is to resist 
the exclusive establishment of Russian domination, to reserve to the 
subject populations room to grow and expand, free from the oppres- 
sion of their new rulers, and, if possible, from reciprocal persecu- 
tions amongst themselves. In this task England can give sympathies, 
moral support, and diplomatic aid. But beyond that, the arrange- 
ments to be made are not likely to call for our interference, or 
involve us inwar. Our interests are on the side of the Roumanians, 
the Bulgarians, the Servians, and the Greeks, of whatever race or 
religion. The peace of Europe in those quarters depends on the 
mode in which they are hereafter to be governed, and the provision 
which may be made for their prosperity and independence, 


If such opinions are widely spread among the Con- 
servative party, it says much for their discipline if they 
approve of the destructive and provocative criticisms of 
the new Foreign Secretary’s first despatch. 


‘“‘The Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield,” 
the first instalment of which appears in this month’s 
Fortnightly, promises to be an entertaining history. The 
writer is evidently indebted to Mr. O’Connor’s recently- 
published biography, but he substitutes for Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s somewhat monotonously ferocious strain of anim- 
adversion a more artful and amusing form of attack, 
less likely to give offence to those who object to seeing a 
veteran politican tormented before his time. The 
assailant of Sir Robert Peel has little claim to considera- 
tion at the hands of an antagonist, and doubtless he would 
be the last person to make any such claim for himself; 
still it is pleasing to see that this new enemy means to 
fight according to the laws of civilised warfare, and 
with the weapons of humorous satire. A few sentences 
from the opening of the article will show the spirit in 
which the writer approaches his subject :— 


Lord Beaconsfield has been the subject of bitter attack and of un- 
scrupulous praise. His career has been described as demoralising 
to the national character, and as lowering the standard and aims of 
English politics. We should say that it is rather unmoralising than 
demoralising. We are, at any rate, not conscious of depraving in- 
fluences as the result of a continuous survey of it; its effects seem 
to be merely privative. Lord Beaconsfield appears somehow or other 
to be outside the phere of moral judgment. ‘You do not, as a too 
indulgent critic said of the dramatists of the Restoration, get into a 
world in which considerations of right and wrong have no place, 
but you see introduced into the affairs of the ordinary world a 
creature to whom apparently these considerations do not apply. 
Like the Sorcerer, in Mr. Gilbert’s play, he moves about taking 

art in all that concerns men’s businesses and bosoms, wearing the 
8, speaking the language, — the slang, and not exempt from 
the other vulgarities of ordinary life. Still you feel that he has 
come from another world, and that he is to be judged by the law of 
his domicile, wherever that may be, rather than by the rule according 
to which Englishmen pass moral sentence upon each other. Robin 
Goodfellow, or the Elfin King, or any other weird or graceful crea- 
ture of extra-natural superstition, seems to have as much connexion 
with our prosaic world as the Earl of Beaconsfield. If some fine 
day he should cast aside his peer’s robes, and the dull vesture of 
decay which seems to hem him in less closely and more incongru- 
ously than it sits upon other men, and if he should appear in ab 
of light as the Genius of the Gardens of Joy, or descend in red fire 
through a trap-door, the transformation would not appear more 
strange or theatrical than many incidents of his history. On the 
whole, we are not disposed to think that Lord Beaconsfield has done 
48 much harm to political morality as might be thought likely. 
People have declined to think of political morality in connexion with 
him ; they have found it impossible to associate the two ideas, and 
therefore it has escaped injury or deterioration. He has done most 
mischief by the sort of charm which he has exercised over creatures 
of a different sphere. He has tempted ungainly mortals of table 
character, successful parliamentary lawyers, and squires moulded out 
of their own heavy clays, to imitate his wanton and sportive gambols 
with a result to which no Aésopian fable can do justice. He has done 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Henry Chaplin much harm, On the 
other hand, he has been of some use to the British public. He has 
elped to prevent them from taking life and politics too ponder- 
ers he has stimulated their sense of wonder, and applied incen- 
ives to the somewhat slow and feeble imagination of a rather dull 
and prosaic community, 


We dare say there were good reasons for withholding 
the correspondence addressed to Mr. Macvey Napier, for 
eighteen years editor of the Edinburgh Resim, from 
general circulation, but the account which Mr. Morley 
gives in the Fortnightly of a privately-printed volume of 
it causes some regret that it should be inaccessible. Mr. 
Napier’s contributors seem to have written long letters 
expressing their opinions of new books and new political 
movements, and when we remember that among these 
contributors were several of the foremost men of their 
time, and that they wrote frankly while the impression 
of new ideas was fresh on their minds, it is easy to see 
what interest would attach to their correspondence. A 
time will come, it is to be hoped, for giving to the world 
documents of such value for the illustration of the 
history of thought as well as of affairs. 


Mr. W. H. Mallock is much more successful in cari- 
caturing the opinions of other people than in expressing 
opinions which he apparently wishes to be accepted as 
his own. Perhaps Mr. Mallock’s success in the one 
direction is not favourable to his pretensions in the 
other. When a performer who has gained the ear of 
the public by his quips and cranks in pantomime, 
burlesque, or negro minstrelsy suddenly appears as a 
street preacher, the edification of the andience is con- 
siderably impeded by previonsly-formed associations. 
Mr. Mallock has done wisely in returning from his 
speculations on the Future of Faith to an avowedly and 
consciously humorous form of composition. Whether 
or not the persons comprehended under the vague name 
of “ Positivists” are such fools as Mr. ock’s 
Positive Professor we need not stop to inquire. His 
“ Positivism on an Island: a New ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ ” 
in the Contemporary, is certainly a story that should 
amuse all simple-minded people who retain their liking 
for broad unmeaning farce, and are not over-squeamish 
about a spice of indecency. Although it is nominally 
and chiefly the “ Positivists ’’ that Mr. Mallock has set 
himself to make fun of, he is sufficiently catholic to 
extend his ridicule also to established religion, making 
bishops and curates, as well as Positivist professors, 
targets for his satiric shafts. | 


Professor Hales contributes to Fraser’s an interesting 
and well-written paper on the Gunpowder Plot in its 
relations to Stratford-on-Avon and to Shakespeare. 
More than one of the leading conspirators were Warwick- 
shire men, were living shortly before the eventful 
November in the immediate neighbourhood of Strat- 
ford, and must often have rendezvoused at one another’s 
houses while they were hatching the conspiracy. The 
family seat of Robert Catesby, the heart and soul of the 
Gunpowder Treason, was Bushwood, some eleven miles 
distant from Stratford; John Grant resided at Nor- 
brook, which is still nearer the little town; and three 
or four more—the Wrights, Ambrose Rookwood, and Sir 
Everard Digby—took up their abode in the neighbour- 
hood, 2 with a view to easy intercommunication 
during the preparation of their treasonable plans. Some 
Shakespearian speculators, as Professor Hales remarks, 
have identified the great dramatist with proceedings 
with which he had much less proved connexion than 
this local proximity to the scene of the Gunpowder Plot. 
Mr. Hales is a more cautious critic, and contents 
himself with pointing out that not only in all likelihood 
were the leading plotters known to Shakespeare by 
sight, but that several of them having been connected 
with the Essex rising in 1601, he may, throngh his rela- 
tions with the young nobleman, have enjoyed their 

rsonal acquaintance. The first of these facts alone, 

e justly says, must have given the plot “a singular 
nearness and reality” to Shakespeare. We should not 
go the length of saying with Mr. Hales that Shake- 
speare’s intimate personal contact with such characters 
as Catesby, a man who had much of the heroic in his 
nature, is of any help to us in “appreciating” the 
dramatist. We see Mr. Hales adopts M. Taine’s conception 
of the Elizabethan age as being especially distinguished 
for the “ comparatively free play of life, the unfettered 
movement of nature,” and he apparently is of opinion 
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that personal knowledge of the Gu er Plotters must 
have given intensity to Shakespeare's portraiture of tur- 


bulent spirits. That may or may not be—for ourselves 
we do outbellows mach in the influence of such external 
circumstances—but at any rate the idea is genious, 
and it is also interestingly worked out. 


ee 


MUSIC. 


— 7 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Mr. Gye opened his season at Covent Garden on 
Tuesday last with Verdi's Ballo in Maschera. _Mme. 
Saar was an efficient Amelia, and Mile. Smeroschi acted 
and sang the part of Oscar, the sprightly page, to much 
satisfaction. Signor Gayarré was the Duke. Conductor, 
scenery, National Anthem, chorus, orchestra, and pub- 
lic were the same as usual, and to say anything new 
about the performance would require Swift's faculty of 
“writing beautifully upon a broomstick.” Neither 
does Mr. Gye wish that it should be otherwise. The 
system of our “ Italian” managers is strictly founded 
on the principle of gradual development. They give 
well-worn operas in order to prepare the public for such 
new works as they cannot well avoid to prodace, and 
the lesser lights of Thalberg and Smeroschi are the 
harbingers of Patti and Albani and other “stars” of 
the first magnitude. All we can offer at the present 
time is, therefore, a short prospective notice of 
the movelties promised for the season. Of these 
there are four—three operas by modern composers never 
ed im England, and the revival of Hérold’s 
Le Pré aua Olercs, a specimen of the best type of French 
comic opera, and, for that reason, perhaps not exactly 
suited for Covent Garden, but at any rate welcome. 
Equally well advised is the choice of Carmen, the last and 
most successful work of the recently-deceased French 
composer, M. Bizet, whose incidental music to the drama 
L’ Arlesienne we noticed some weeks ago. Mme. Patti 
will take the leading part in Carmen, a work which, by 
the way, is also in the programme of Mr. Mapleson, with 
Mile. Minnie Hauck as heroine. M. Victor Massé’s 
Paul et Virginie, with Mile. Albani as Virginie, will also 
be a welcome addition to the répertoire, and it is but 
fair that, after several years of German preponderance, 
the modern school of France should at last obtain a 
hearing in this country. But it is somewhat hard upon 
the first-named country that as her champion should 
have been chosen so insignificant and so wn-German a 
composer as M. Flotow. A new work by the composer 
of Martha is apt to mspire the critical mind with appre- 
hension. The merits of that marvellonsly successful 
opera, although not of a very elevated kind, are at any 
rate infinitely preferable to the diluted réchauffés of his 
work which the composer has continued to dish up to a 
long-enduring public ever since its appearance many 


years ago. 


CONCERT OF MM. HENSCHEL AND IGNAZ BRULL. 

It is a dangerous experiment for one man to engross 
the programme of an entire concert with his unaided 
efforts; but perhaps the danger increases rather than 
diminishes when two artists of the stronger sex com- 
bine for such a purpose. The andience are apt to 
become tired of energy and strength; they long for a 
soft voice and flowing robes. Lessing wrote a play 
from which he purposely excluded female parts, and 
which was a failure accordingly. To say that the ex- 
periment of Herren Briill and Henschel was by no 
means a failure, is, therefore, paying a great compliment 
to those distinguished artists. They succeeded on 
Wednesday in attracting a large audience to St. James’s 
Hall, and the applause accompanying the performance 
was, if not enthusiastic, at least warm and encouraging. 
Herr Ignaz Briill, as we have frequently pointed ont, is 
a highly competent performer on the pianoforte, and to 
be such he proved himself again on the present occasion. 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A Flat, Op. 110, was given in 
a satisfactory manner, and amongst the minor piedes 
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a charming canon in the octave, by Herr Henw 
was performed with much refinement; while in Tis. 
Midsummer Night's Dream paraphrase the . Pianist : 
showed more technical brilliancy than, we confess, we 3 
had given him credit for. Of three pidces de salon 
of Herr Briill’s own Ee all are tive, and 
one, “Etude from Op. 28,” very graceful; but wa 
cannot speak favourably of his setting of Burns's “R;, 
o’ Barley.” Anything more un-Scottish could not wel] 
be imagined, bnt, apart from this want of local colour. 
the melody itself does little quate to the intense though 
subdued passion of the well-known lines. The produc. 
tion of such a piece before an English audience showed 
more self-confidence than good taste on the part of a 
foreign r. It evidently never struck Herp 
Henschel or Herr Brill that the introduction of 9 
yenuine English song—say Mr. Lawson’s “ J be 
Vaahais ”—would have been -referable to this question. 
able importation. Herr Henschel sang Lieder by 
Schubert, Beethoven, Schumann, Robert Franz, and 
Brahms, and a selection of his own songs, from Victor 
Scheffel’s Trompeter von Sdchkingen. As @ declaimer 
ballad—i.e., narrative—music he is, perhaps, unrivalled . 
amongst German singers, and his rendering of Schu. 
mann’s “ Was hor’ ich draussen vor dem Thor?” could — 
not have been better. His impressive forte at the end 
of Schubert’s “ Leiermann,” also, is as excellent as it is 
original. But in songs of pure sentiment he occasion. 
ally lacks intensity of feeling, and his rendering of 
Beethoven’s divine strain to Goethe’s divine words, 
** Trocknet nicht,” left the audience cold. 


DRAMA. 


=O —— 
COURT THEATRE,—* OLIVIA.” 


No play has been produced in recent times which has 
received so unanimous a welcome as this. Not a single 
dissentient voice has been raised ; the author, the actors, 
the stage-manager, the scene-painter have all come im 
for their share of commendation, and all have thoroughly 
deserved it. The piece has been spoken of as an 
adaptation of the ‘ Vicar of Walkeficl4,’ and this per- 
haps is more correct than to say, with the play-bill, oa 
it is founded upon a leading incident in delight 
tale. It is true that Olivia’s betrayal by ‘Saire 
Thornhill, which is but one imcident among the good 
Vicar’s accumulated adversities im the novel, is made 
the groundwork of the play, and itself clothed with 
striking dramatic incidents, but much more of Gold- 
smith’s conception than that is put upon 
stage. The Vicar and his wife and family, with 
exception of the eldest son George, are there 
their prevailing family likeness of being “all 

enerous, credulous, simple, and inoffensive ;” the 

ne airs of Mrs. Primrose, the jealousy of neighbour 
Flamborough, the devotion of the Viear’s congregation 
to their pastor, the musical eveni at the vi 

the disguise of Sir William Thornhill b 
love with which he inspires Sophia, the disdain with 
which he is patronised by Mrs, Primrose, the misunder- 
ing of his good advice, are all faithfully repro- 

duced by the dramatist in accordance with the novelist’s 
indications. The piece is really an adaptation of the 
novel, and it need not be ashamed of the name, for it 18@ 
genuinly dramatic adaptation, and not a mere 
patching-up of afew actable scenes. Too often adapta- 
tions of novels to the stage suffer grievously by com- 
parison with the original, the dramatist failing to present 
those traits in the leading characters which give them 
their individuality to our minds. But here is an ada 
tion which really gains by comparison with the original, 
because, instead of reproducing it in a maimed 
form, it suggests with skilful touches what is more 
fully elaborated in the novel, and elaborates that 
which in the novel is indistinct. Seeing the Vicar 


g 
e 
g. 
d 


and his pretty daughters and his pretentiously ge! 
wife, in Mr. Wills’s play, is like seeing old friends 
in new lights, and finding traits revealed in their chi 
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racters with which we had not been struck before. If | 
the new cireumstances are in sli contradiction with | 


what we had previously been given to understand, the 
behaviour of our old friends is in such strict harmony 
with what we knew of them that we are in no mood to 
quibble over the facts, to chop logic and to compare 
dates. Goldsmith does not tell us that the Vicar 
received the news of the loss of his fortune on the day 
of his silver wedding, and bore the secret locked in his 
breast till the evening that he might not disturb the 
general joy, giving no sign of his inward grief except 
an increased tenderness to his children; but whon the 
dramatist presents this to us as a fact, we do not feel 
tempted to remind him with angry zeal for the truth 
that Mr. Primrose lost his fortune before he came to 
Wakefield; the new fact is so entirely in keeping 
with our old friend’s goodness that we at once accept 
it cheerfully as an addition to our knowledge of his 
character. Nor, again, does Goldsmith tell us by what 
arts Squire Thornhill won Olivia’s love, and ex‘vacted 
from her a promise to run away with him, nor hc she 
bade yood-by to her brothers and her sisters one by one 
with touching pathos on the last evening that she spent 
under her father’s roof, nor how she pined for home 
after some weeks of her life with the man who had 
tricked her with what he supposed to be a sham mar- 
riage, nor how passionately she upbraided him when 
she discovered the imposture, nor how her father came 
to seek her, nor how the lost lamb was brought back to 
the fold on Christmas Eve. Goldsmith gives a some- 
what different account of the treachery and its ineidents. 


But we at once accept Mr. Wills’s version without losing 


our sense of the identity of his Olivia with Goldsmith’s, 
because they are the same in nature, the same in their 
gay vivacity and in their revulsion of passionate despair. 
Goldsmith would at once have recognised his own chil- 
dren in Mr. Wills’s picture of them. Even the grave, 
pedantic, simple boy Moses, is the same, though the 
illustrations of his pedantry are new to us, and Mr. 
Wills does not remind us of his unfortunate bargain 
at the fair. It is still the misfortunes of the good Vicar 
and his family that are made to excite our interest, 
though it is only one chapter that has been enlarged 
and retold in the language of the stage. 

The main credit of such a rare achievement as the 
tranference to the stage of old favourites, dear to us as 
the friends of our youth, with added instead of diminished 


charm, belongs, of course, to the dramatist. It is satis- | 


factory to be assured at last that we have at least one 
dramatist of genius among us. But he has beem either 
singularly fortunate, or commendably discerning, im his 
choice of an Olivia, on whom the burden of the play 
rests. Miss Ellen Terry comes on the stage as if she 
had walked out of Goldsmith’s story, with all Olivia's 
airiness and coquettishness, “open, sprightly, and com- 
manding,” exactly as the poet painted her, and very 
soon proves the truth of the Vicar’s description of her 
that she was of so impressionable a nature that she often 
appeared to change characters with her serious you 
sister. Miss Terry acts so naturally that she does 
not seem to be acting, and makes the audience 
pass with her from one emotion to another as if 
they were witnessing the joys and sorrows of a 
personal friend. It is not within the power of 
acting to secure a greater triumph. The play takes 
its name from Olivia, and she is the central 
figure in it. The good Vicar himself, whose struggle 
with calamity following fast upon calamity is the 
novelist’s main theme, occupies a subordinate place in 


18 quite within the compass of his finished art. A 
minor figures—Burchell, Squire Thornhill, Mrs. Primrose, 
Sophia, Moses, Polly Flamborough, Farmer Flam- 
borough—are represented with a care that leaves no 
room for faultfinding, and would afford many oppor- 
tunities for commendation if we went into the details of 
the acting, Mr. Hare has evidently laboured hard to 
make the performance perfect in every particular, and 
the result is a credit to the English stage. 


VARIORUM NOTES. 
— 

A careful study of the third volame of the “Life of the 
Prince Concert,’ with one eye steadily shut to the fact that 
the balance of power in Europe has entirely changed since the 
Crimean War, furnishes a light to much that is obscure in the 
policy of the Government, 


The Paris. correspondent. of the Times, commenting on the 
mission of Mr. Rivers Wilson. to Egypt, which he says is no 


longer regarded, either in England or in Franee, as a private 
one, remarks that “it is beyond doubt that the settlement of 
this everlasting and dangerous Egyptian question is in one 
way or other nearing its end.” We are glad to hear it, but 


how? Occupanda est Egyptus ? 


“ Lord Salisbury’s Circular,” it is telegraphed from Athens, 
“has been received here with enthusiasm, as placing the issue 
on its broad and true basis as between Slavism and Hellenism. 
The entire Hellenic nation in and beyond the kingdom are 
eager to offer every sacrifice and to be called to act as the 
vanguard in support of the English programme.” Who is 
exciting the Greeks to war now ? 


Did not Lord Strangford say that the Greeks are“ a nation of 
Disraelis” ? The grandeur of this last. statement of the Eastern 
Question in its true terms, and the magnificence of the offer to 
lead the van on Constantinople, is very much in Lord Beacons- 
field’s early manner. 


It. would be well if national quarrels could be settled, not 
by an appeal to arms, but, like everything else nowadays, by 
competitive examination. At all events, three stanzas, quoted 
by a French paper from a “ Hymnus im Russorum Victorias de 
Tureia reportatas,” in the Jownel da Saint Pétershourg, induce 
one to believe that in Latin verse we should have a marked 
adventage over our wily foes. This: noble fragment runs 


thus :-— 
Vivat Casar Gulielmus, 
Russiz potens socius,, 
Probatus pacis stator, 
Cum lumine Germaniee 
Bismarkio, Ruthenia 
Constans amicus, fautor ! 
Vivat trium Ceesarum. 
Firmum feedus concordinm,, 
Nunc pacis arbitrorum, 
Ut Jano clanso 
Salus, et alma floreat 
Pax, terminus bellorum.. 


araritia 
Anglica, et invidia 
Turcie patronorum ; 
Pereant lucri venatores, 
Turci# foeneratores, 
Sentina mercatorum. 
We. would certainly back Mr. Munro. and. Professor Kennedy 
against the Russian Latinist. 
The State Legislature of the Western States of America 


nger| used to have rough-and-ready methods of preserving order 


during Sessions. In one State—Texas, we believe—the Speaker 
used to take his seat armed with a double-barrelled rifle ready 
for use. One day a member rose and addressed the chair, 
saying, “Sir, I believe I'am in order, If you say *go on’ I'll 


goon, but if you say ‘squat,’ I’ll squat like a partridge.” The 


Speaker gravely slung round his rifle, covered the hon. member, 
and uttered the monosyllable “ squat.” The member squatted. 
How would some mild but firm legislation of this kind work 


for the suppression of certain recent Parliamentary difficulties ? 


the play, but he also has a worthy representative in Mr. | 


Vezin, who shows that the portrayal of et eas St lard last Wednesday of his interview with the King 


of Greeee, deserves to rank high among the curiosities of 
journalism. ‘On being introduced to his Hellenic Majesty,” he 
informs us, the king, “ with a kindly smile on his countenance, 
gave me a gracious nod in return for the low bow which I 
made him; but for fully ten seconds we both of us maintained 
silence, intent on scrutinising each other’s looks, as if to read 
in them each other’s character.” A cat, according to the old 


The description given by the special correspondent of the 


proverb, may look at a king, and so may a special correspon- 
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dent, but surely he need not attempt to stare that monarch out | see what could be done for him. In utter despair the wort} 


of countenance on his first introduction. 


The late Lord Leitrim’s thorough-going and occasionally 
eccentric Toryism made him the hero of an episode which 
created a great deal of talk some fifteen years ago, when the 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Carlisle, was travelling 
through the west of Ireland. Lord Leitrim objected to the 
Lord Lieutenant's Liberalism, so Lord Carlisle was refused 
accommodation t the inn of Maam in Connemara, the landlord 
having been instructed by Lord Leitrim to fill the inn with 
his tenants, and under no circumstances to admit Lord Carlisle. 
The not unnatural result of the affair was the removal of Lord 
Leitrim from the commission of the peace. 


A monument is to be raised in Téplitz to the once celebrated 
poet, Johann Gottfried Seume. He died under circumstances 
of great poverty, in Téplitz, and in condition literally resembling 
that of Sheridan—* the bailiff seizing his last blanket.” 


At Georgetown, Demerara, a» man was brought before the 
courts, at the beginning of last month, for’ assaulting a woman 
with a cutlass, and inflicting two wounds on her head. Ac- 
cording to the Georgetown Colonist, the magistrate, in sen- 
tencing the man to six months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
observed that he thought the prisoner “had behaved in a 
somewhat cowardly manner.” Mr. Galton should trace the 
hereditary descent of this wise judge. 


It appears that a late Emperor of China, Kien-Long, who 
abdicated in 1796, and died three years later, was, like the 
present occupant of the Papal Chair, to be reckoned among 
minor poets, At all events he oblig-d the world with a copy 
of verses in honour of the great poet Tou-Fou, of whose merits 
we must confess that our knowledge is not exhaustive; and 
his admiration of the distinguished writer in question has just 
been illustrated by a careful investigation of one of the 
Emperor’s seals in Paris, This seal bears, in the ordinary 
antique characters, the inscription ‘The Son of Heaven since 
Antiquity a rare Thing.’ The meaning of this was scarcely 
apparent at first sight; but Chinese dictionaries were consulted, 
and it was found that the mystic inscription simply denoted a 
septuagenarian, since Tou-Fou had made the profound, if not 
altogether true, remark that, “since antiquity a man of seventy 
has always been a very rare thing.” Kien-Long probably 
had the inscription placed on the seal, after his abdication, to 
distinguish himself from his son the reigning Emperor. We 
may at least hope that no English sovereign will ever borrow 
for his seal an inecription from the English Tou-Fou, whoever 
he may be; or that Notes and Queries will soon set at rest the 
anxious inquirers of the day. 


One great advantage of living in the last century must have 
been that you could invent any number of ancestors, and no- 
body thought it worth while to find you out. Thus, according 
to ‘ Polybiblion,’ Jean Marie Thomasseau de Cursay (born in 
Paris, 1705, and died there 1781), saddled history very suc- 
cessfully with several of his forefathers, who never had any 
existence, save in his own fertile imagination. One of these 
was physician to Louis XIV.; but his most successful creation 
was the blameless warrior whose noble character has been 
taken as a text by all later historians of Anjou, and whose 
chivalrous conduct has been celebrated by Voltaire himself— 
to wit, the Louis Thomasseau de Cursay who refused to co- 
operate in the massacre of the Huguenots in 1571. There is 
one thing to be urged in behalf of the eighteenth-century De 
©-rsay—the possessor of such a splendid name must have had 
some highly creditable ancestors, and why not these as well as 
any other ? a 


Parson Adams came up to London from the country for 
a few days towards the eniof March. As he had rarely visited 
the metropolis, and never been to a theatre, he thought he 
would seize the opportunity of gratifying his curiosity with 
respect to these places of entertainment. Baing quite alone, he 
was utterly at a loss where to go, but overhearing that 
Diplomacy was going to be played before the Queen, he thought 
this would be the thing to see, and was coasiderably disap- 
pointed when on inquiring at the box-office he was informed 
that if he called again somewhere about next June they would 


clergyman thought of the sortes Virgiliane, and consulted the 
columns of the Times, determined to choose that piece whose 
title seemed most attractive. The Pink Dominos took his 
fancy. There was something sweet and pretty in the name 

Which pleased him, and he went to the Criterion. He is now 
understood to be preparing an elaborate letter to the Times on 
the uses of modern drama. 


Diplomacy is soon to be performed at Wallack’s Theatre, in | 
New York. Meanwhile the stage is held by London Ags | 
The New York Herald critic falls foul of Mr. Montague’s por 
formance as Uharles Courtley in this play. It is quite possible 
that Mr. Montague’s acting of this part may be bad; but we 
cannot see why his assuming the dress of a “ theological 
student ” in the last act should be objected to. The essence 
of the part here is that Charles should be disguised as a very 
serious young man; and the more serious the better, one would 
think. 


The hold which London Assurance has upon the stage is 
phenomenal. Utterly false as the whole play is—so false, 
indeed, that Thackeray's hits at it in ‘A Night’s Amusement’ 
scarcely equal the absurdity of the original piece—it is yet a 
sure card for a manager who can secure a decent cast; and is, 
in spite of its patent folly, and of such reality as it has belong- 
ing to a bygone age, decidedly amusing. There is something 
more than common in the stage craft which can make us not 
only tolerate but delight in seeing such an impossible creature 
as Dazzle; and, however much foundation there may be for 
the common saying that the play was written by the actors, 
we must believe that here, as in many other plays, Mr, 
Boucicault has succeeded in grasping strong human types 5 
which is, after all, the secret of dramatic success, 


Report, which as yet we have no special reason for credit- 
ing, says that Mr. Coghlan is to return to England shortly from 
New York, in the shape of a finished and powerful tragic 
actor. If this is true, it will be an instance of such harlequin- 
like rapidity of transformation as has seldom been seen, 


Both the opera houses have announced their list of engage- 
ments for the coming season, and in neither does the name of 
Mile. Nilsson or M. Faure appear. There was some talk last 
year of a third house, headed by these two singers, but the 
scheme, if ever it was a scheme, seems to have fallen through. 
The terms demanded by these singers are, according to all 
accounts, enormous; but one would have fancied that their 
attraction would have outweighed their demands. Anyhow, 
Faust, to say nothing of other operas, can hardly seem itself 
without Mlle. Nilsson as Marguerite, and M. Faure as. 
Mephistopheles. 


The last volume of M. Ravaisson's ‘Archives de la Bastille” ’ 
throws some light upon a somewhat obscure passage in the 
life of Vanbrugh, the dramatist. Vanbrugh, apparently, was 
imprisoned, not, as occasionally suggested, for sketching the 
Bastille, but for travelling without a passport, an error his 
countrymen are always prone to fall into. 


Eugene Gautier, the composer, who died in Paris on Monday, 
was a well-known musical writer and critic. He was the 
author of a large number of musical works, of which the 
latest, the Clé d’Or, was such a failure at the Théétre 
Lyrique a few months ago. At the time of his death he was 
engaged upon a general history of music. 


Mr. Bayard Taylor, the recently-appointed United States 
Minister to Berlin, is said to be the possessor of Schiller's 
court sword. This is, doubtless, the weapon which Thackeray 
bought in his young days in Weimar, and used to esteem 
among the most precious of his many precious possessions. 


A new philological quarterly has made its appearance in 
Holland. It is entitled Noord en Zuid, and is edited by T. H. 
de Beer of Amsterdam, 


Mr. Browning's new volume is almost ready for issue. 
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- And see that you have it. 12 Soho Square, London, W. Piles 128, WE Dede i See 
a CAUTION.—These aze several imitations, KINAHAN’S . L_-L . WHISKY. 
ip] THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
F POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
tr THE FINEST ARROWROOT, Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
: E 
j 
J 
| 





| +E “ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” of the body two inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
ye Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
| = greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s. 6d. per bottle, Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 81s. 6d. ; free. Double ditto, 


postage ’ 
Sls. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s, and 52s, 64.; 


“AGUA AMAREL ” postage free. 
LA Post-office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Wurre, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


: agi Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whatage; 3s. per bottle. sseenr aeaaieanites 
‘ ILE LASTIC STOCKIN ; tor VARI- 
77 “TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” | [4 “cosn vane so huNGS, ENEE-CAPS, &c., for Va 
tf LEGS, SPRAINS, &c, They are porous, light in texture, and ve, and 

o Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 168. 


. ; beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure, are drawn on like an ordinary Stocking 


: Sold by all Ch ree 
| y emists and Perfumers, JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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Now ready (One Shilling), No. 220. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. With 
Illustrations by GzorGE pu Mavarrer and Frank DICKSEE. 
CONTENTS :— 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS, (With an Illustration.) VIT.— 
A New Light. VIII.—Triumph and Terror. IX.—Visitors. 


HEREDITARY TRAITS. 

4S TRIPLEX. 

A ROMANCE BY RUM-LIGHT. 
NORTH-COUNTRY STUDENTS. 
CANOSSA, 

WAR, 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. XXVI.— 
Of Confession. re enters into King Agag’s 
Feelings. XXVIII.—Broken Off, 






























STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 


r[HE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a 
NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This valuable aid 
to medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly 
curing Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and 
aches, and is known as 


LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating 
and exhilarating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at 
hand for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they 
resemble in appearance, This elegant medicine is quite different to anything 
ever brought before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a 
most elaborate preparation, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath— 
Impoverished Blood—Nois°s in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and 
Memory—Indigestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness—Rhen- 
matism and Pains and Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart— 
Pains in the Back—Bilious and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest— 
Melancholy—Trembling of the Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy 
and Loss of Appetite, and most other symptoms of failing health. 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOOCOOK, 
Physician to the Queen. 


**T have seett the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their 
action. I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find 








London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 222. 
For APRIL. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, SEBASTIAN. By KaTHantne Cooper. Chapters X.—XII. 
2. THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. By the Rev. Canon Farrar. 
3. FROM THE QUIRINAL TO THE VATICAN, 
4. DAPHNE, 


5. THE GOTHIC FRAGMENTS OF ULFILAS. By Professor 
STANLEY LEATHES, 


6. THE RAPID TRANSPORTATION OF ARMIES, By JAMES 


that the hot solution draws-out pains and aches in a few minutes, and is without 

doubt the most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to H. Haynig, Captain U.S. Army. 

me to fully bear out all that is claimed for them. ,, Cuantus Lococx, M.D.” 7. THE CLERGY AND THE THEATRE. By Rev. A. T. 
Fiat s DAVIDSON. 


In cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, 
and the part then becomes strong; and these two remedies comprise the whole 


8. TWO SONNETS. By Mrs. Mouton. 
9, AN ANGLICAN VIEW OF THE BURIAL LAWS. By Rev. 


of the LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the blood with its fer- G. H. Currzts. 

ruginous, phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and ot 

early decay, by rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel 10. ee oy TIMES AND ANCIENT MEN. By Professor 
AX LLER. 


all impurities, infuse neW Tifé, anf ouitt up aw stronger constitution, and has 
£0 iar proved a success that it is rapidly superseding the old system. 

These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 115., 22s., and 33s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in 
buying the larger quantities, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage 
free, with printed directions for use. 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17 EBSSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at PARTS and NEW YORK. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G Ek TonDBs, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


wit be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, whichexplains the 
most unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 


teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
_in the most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self- 
adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent 
scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is 
rendered utterly impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to 
the gums and their life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and durability, are 
insnred, useless bulk being obviated ; articulation isrenderedclearand distinct. 
In the administration of nitrous ozide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





NOW READY. 
VoL XXIII. of the International Scientific Series. 


STUDIES IN SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 
By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. 
With Six Photographic Iustrations of Spectra, and numerous Engravings 


on Wood, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 6d. 








C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 





Just published, 124 pp., Svo., sewed, price 3s. 6d. 


Dp” QUEEN ELIZABETH TAKE “ OTHER ORDER” 
in the “‘ ADVERTISEMENTS” of 1566? A Letter to Lord SELBORNE. 
By James Parker, Hon. M.A. Oxon, 
Oxford and London : JAMES PARKER & C0. 


HE WOMAN QUESTION: Papers ‘Mepited from 

the “ExAMINER.” The Female Franchise. Women’s Disabilities. 
Words of Weight. The Vice of Contentment. Women and War. Women and 
Work. Dowries. The Law of Breach of Promise. The Novel-Reading 
Disease. Rising in Life. The Education of Women. Mother’s Wrongs. 
88 pp., 8vo., price 1s., by post 1s. 2d.; cloth 2%., by post 2s. 2d. 


London : A. P. MILLAR, 136 Strand, W.C. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 


BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
“Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARK. LONDON. 











TESTIMONIAL, 


‘*My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skillaud atten- 
tion displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that yon have ob- 
tained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the per- 
fection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are 
at liberty to use my name. | Sib a i a Denti te tan Ge 

. ntme urgeon- een. 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.” ro 





LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

* ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 

and manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 

distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 

pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, 

Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The admirers ofthis 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 


prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL. 
HEY S CARACAS CcCOoOcOoA,.— 
‘¢ A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


ane eee pce eee ae 
Wers EXTRACT OF COCOA — 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


NOTHER CURE of Bronchitis and Hoarseness by Dr. 
soe ee eee ee ee elas mas aenstels cat ey tall pe” 
—*A was F 
To give Soahaias relief, a rapid cure, taste pleasantly. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, at 1s, 1}. and 2s, $d. per box. 


# 








OLLOWAY'’S PILLS.—Health’s Fountain.—It cannot 
surely be necessary to remind any intelligent reader that the purity of 
the blood determines every individual’s health and vigour. Holloway's medicine 
scerehes out the slightest taint in the vital fluid and neutralises or expels it, so 
= the circulation supports the system im place of sowing the seeds of decay. 

ben epidemics are advancing and disease is steadily on the increase, it behoves 
pene to have a restorative like these Pills ready to set right any irregularity 
~~ stomach, liver, bowels, or kidneys. Holloway’s treatment is especially 
suitable for the young, delicate, and nervous, who are most susceptibie of any 


prevailing sickn 
the epidemic, en atom violent measures would endanger little less than 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 
: the Life and Remains of 
A eee as ee Poet, Written and Edited by the 
Author of “Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


WOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“Mignon,” “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 


“*Viva’ will take its stand as one of the most delightful, interesting, and 
exciting works of fiction of the day, adding additional laurels to the author’s 
well-earned reputation. The characters are life-like portraits, and the language 
posser~es the fascinating charm of a polished style and a luxurious imagina- 
tion.” Court Journal, 


THIRD EDITION of RUBY GREY. By 


W. HerworrTu Dixon. 3 vols, 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Motzs- 


WorTH (Ennis Granam), Author of “‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Were we to classify this work, we should give it a place by the side of Miss 
Edgeworth’s and Miss Austen’s best novels modernised. The plot possesses a 
freshness which is perfectly charming, and a pathetic beauty which will appeal 
irresistibly to all readers, The characters are life-like.”—Court Journal. 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


** A decidedly remarkable novel, so full of fresh and varied interest, and so 
piquant, that no reader will willingly lay it down unfinished.”—Post, 


MADGE. By Lady Durrvus-Harpy. 3 vols. 


“*A charming and powerful story. In design, interest, and art ‘Madge’ sur- 
passes all Lady Hardy’s previous achievements.” —Post. 


The HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. ALFRED 


W. Hunt, Author of “Thornicroft’s Model,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Second Edition, now ready, price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 3d. 
MARITIME WARFARE. By Tuomas 


Gipson BowLEs. 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 

Illustrations by the Autotype and Sawyer’sCollotype Processes, employed 

by the Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Setches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c, 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER. 


AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by 
processes which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the 
fatal defect of f g. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 


Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 


EXAMPLES of the ART of Pornrer, WARD, Corg, CAVE THoMAs, Forp’ 
Mapox-BROWN, SHIELDs, ROWBOTHAM, Harpy, D. G. ROsseEtTTI, 
a a MorEav, TRAYER, GONZALES, Hur, SEIGNAC, 

’ “> . 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACF, 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Brrp. Director of Works, J. R. Sawyzn. 


Printed for the Proprieter 


ARTHUR PERCY MILLAR, at 136 Strand, London, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZ 


THE BEDROOM AND BOUDOIR. By mee Bae 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London 
in the County of Middlesex.—Sarunpar, April 6, 1878. 






Monthly, price One Shilling, — 


No. COXXII. (for APRIL.) 





1, SEBASTIAN. By KATHARINE Cooper. Chapters10—12, 
2. THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. By the Rev. Canon Farrar, 

3. FROM THE QUIRINAL TO THE VATICAN, * apemicn 
4, DAPHNE. - + Ring 


5. THE GOTHIC FRAGMENTS OF UFILAS. By Professor Grams, 
LEATHES. BY Staxney, 


6. THE RAPID TRANSPORTATION OF ARMIES, By Jaues iH 
Haynie, Captain U.S. Army, y James Hy 


7, THE CLERGY AND THE THEATRE. By Rev. A. T. Davinsox, | 
8 TWO SONNETS. By Mrs. MovLton. ie? 


9. AN ABSACAS VIEW OF THE BURIAL LAWS, By Rey. G, H. 
URTEIS. 


10. ANCIENT TIMES AND ANCIENT MEN. By Prof. Max Mtizr, 


THE SECOND PART OF 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 


AND !MUSICIANS, 


BY EMINENT WRITERS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, WITH ILLUs.. 
TRATIONS AND WOODOCUTS, es 


Edited by GEORGE GROVE, DOL, _ 
Price 3s. 6d. [Now ready, 
To be completed in about Twelve Quarterly Parts, 





NEW BOOKS. <= 


Seventh Thousand, now ready. 


CANON FARRAR’S ty 


“ETERNAL HOPE.” 
Five Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey in 1877, Crown 8v0., 66, 


PHILOCHRISTUS : Memoirs of a Disciple of theLord. 8yo., 12s. 


“The rule seems to be rigorously carried out of introducing nothing 
into the statements or descriptions which does not tend toshow the 
historical fact as it was. . . . There is a good dealinthe workto 
which we cannot assent, but the least we can say of it is that it brings 
us very near the living Christ.”"—Christian World. 


THE PRESENT TRIAL OF FAITH. Sermons 


by Conca 
VAUGHAN, of Leicester. Crown 8vo., 9s. (This day, 


New Novel at all the Libraries. 


BENEDICTA. By Mrs. Atrrep Pumurs. 3 vols., crown 8y0., 


31s. 6d, 


“* Benedicta’ is a novel of great excellence, and one which must 
take a very high place in any attempt to range the fiction of the cure 
rent year in order of merit.”"—J/John Bull. 


GREECE: Rambles and Studies in. By J. P. Manarry, MA. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with Map, and New Chapters 
on the Excavations at Mycenae and Olympia, [This day. 


MONEY AND VALUE: an Inquiry into the Means and Ends 


of Economic Production. With en Appendix on the Depreciation of 


Silver and Indian Currency. By RowLAND HAMILTON. Oris dees 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. An Attempt to Determine the 


Chronological Order. By the Rev. H. Paine Stokes, M.A. Extra 
fep. 8vo., 48. 6d, [This day. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. Newcoms, LL.D., Pro- 


fessor U.S. Naval Observatory. With 112 Illustrations and 5 Maysof 
the Stars, royal 8vo., cloth extra, 18s. [This day. 


** Art at Home Series.”—New Volume. 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. KE: 


New Volume of Science Primers. 


PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. ByW. Seoas 


Jevons, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Political Economy, 
College, London. 18mo., ls. 


MACMILLAN & OO., London. 


; and published by 


